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PREFACE 



TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



r pHE following poem commences after the fall of 
Cyppanham, when Alfred was in the depth of his 
distress, and concludes when the Danes received their 
great overthrow at Eddington. 

It is unnecessary to expatiate on the well-known 
character of Alfred. By the general concurrence of 
mankind,, he has been ranked among the most illus- 
trious of "commanders, legislators, and monarchs j dis- 
tinguished in private life for every tiling which was 
amiable, and in public for all that was great ; the 
admiration of other' countries, and the peculiar 
glory of our own. 

From a persuasion that the modern writers of epic 

poetry have been influenced too much by custom, in 

almost universally recurring, to machineries, battles, 

classical allusions, and supernatural agency 3 these, 

except in the first book, I have wholly rejected. It* 

b 
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such auxiliaries have ever been resorted to with ad- 
vantage, that advantage is now diminished, from the 
frequency of their use, and the little diversity of their 
effect. It has not been sufficiently insisted upon, that 
we should estimate that, at a low rate, which is at- 
tainable by all. 

Heroic poems generally display a sameness of my- 
thological reference •> — exhibit disgusting representa- 
tions of war and slaughter ;— - the agency of beings 
which we know do not exist ; and, in some instances, 
the most flagrant violation of physical laws. With all 
deference to the authority of those works, in whose 
favour the public have decided* it yet remains to be 
ascertained, whether these peculiarities may not often 
be considered as excrescences, and whether even the 
most venerable productions of genius, have not de- 
rived their chief value from their approximation to the 
beautiful in nature, whose leading features are, sim- 
plicity, feeling, and truth. 

If the extravagant and miraculous have hitherto 
been tolerated, in natural characters, it may be 
doubted, whether such tolerance be not the conces- 
sion of a vicious taste. The age appears to be draw- 
ing near, when the principles of poetic pleasure will 
be more accurately investigated 5 when that which 
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has been long established will be distinguished from 
that which is essential, and when Poetry* will be di- 
vested of those appendages which have limited her 
usefulness by rendering her too frequently contempti- 
ble in the eye of Philosophy. The unchangeable, in- 
exhaustible, and only true sources of interest, arc 
our feelings and passions. With this conviction, I 
have been more solicitous to find an avenue to the 
heart, than to invent systems of machinery, or to 
wander in tracks, however luxuriant, where the 
effect is less legitimate and durable, in proportion as 
the events are less assimilated to human life and 
manners. 

The dramatic poet possesses one great advantage 
over the epic, from having it in his power, by a well- 
constructed plot, to conceal the final event, and, by 
the unexpected transition of incidents; to arrest and 
sustain the attention. The writer of an epic poem, 
on the contrary, by his exordium, declares the catas- 
trophe : and although this part were to be omitted, 
yet, the established rule of success in the termination, 
would leave the reader in no doubt respecting that 
issue, which, 'till the proper moment arrives, ought 
not even to be suspected. There is no way of effec- 
tually counteracting this evil, but it may be lessened, 
in some measure, by a recurrence to the dramatic 
liberty, and the forming of a secondary plot, where 
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the result cannot so well be anticipated, and where 
the subordinate interest, from possessing novelty, may 
add vigor to the attention by occasionally relieving it. 

I have attempted this in the captivity of Alswitha, 
and its consequent events 5 and I believe by exhibiting 
the conjugal affection in its purity, I have had a more 
dignified passion to develope, and have been likely to 
produce a better effect than could be accomplished by 
any display of the earlier and more romantic attach- 
ments. I was in some measure influenced to this 
choice, from the hope of counteracting, in a small 
degree, the influence of those writers, particularly 
-the dramatic, who (to the great injury of society, as 
well as sacrifice of truth, and with an uniformity not 
very honorable to their invention) delight, in repre- 
senting profound misery as the almost invariable atten- 
dant on the marriage state. 

My deviation in the first book, from the rules 
which I had prescribed to myself, arose from the 
peculiar scope to the. imagination which the wildness 
of the Gothic superstitions afforded. But although 
this book, in many respects, is of an opposite charac- 
ter to the rest, yet, the accurate observer wiir find in 
it, certain links and ramifications, which intimately 
connect it with the remainder of the work, 
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The preceptive part of the twenty-third book may 
be considered by some as objectionable, from divert- 
ing the attention too much from the general narration. 
I must however be excused in saying, that, although 
this part pretends not to novelty, I am too happy, in 
haying an opportunity to recommend the sentiments 
it contains, to suffer myself to be influenced by what, 
to me, appear, inferior considerations. 

The turbulent and ferocious character of the an- 
cient Dane has never yet been exhibited in poetry. 
From possessing a distinct contrast to that of the 
Saxon, it afforded a large field for accurate delineation. 
Whether I have rightly conceived or mistaken that 
character, the reader must determine. 

From having been unable, in many instances, to 
satisfy myself, I cannot believe, that, in all particulars, 
I shall satisfy others : I however expect candor.— The 
difficulty of wielding the passions j of maintaining 
perspicuity, and, at fie same time, of being brief; of" 
divesting the mind of former associations, and becom- 
ing, alternately, a Saxon and a Dane ; of exciting 
strong and unexpected fcelingb j of supporting, 
through so long a poem, the simple voice of Nature, 
when she frowns and when she smiles ; of selecting 
original characters, contrasting ttaua, *xA SSs&sk- 
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guishing each by a series of appropriate actions ; of 
introducing that variety of pause which shall destroy 
monotonous harmony without degenerating into 
harshness \ of preserving a necessary elevation of 
style ; of sustaining the interest, and, finally, of pro- 
ducing a consistent whole — these difficulties every 
reflecting reader will be able to appreciate. Many 
connecting parts admit of no other merit-than that 
of notbeing bad j and fortunate is he who can display, 
on inferior occasions, the utmost which his subject 
afforded, and, when the latitude is greater, can uni- 
formly attain to his own conceptions of excellence. 

If, from what I intended to perform, I can judge of 
that which is accomplished, the following poem will 
exhibit much of the spirit of the drama, in the pause, 
language, and arrangement } as well as in the nature 
and extent of the dialogue. But in thoseparts of the 
work which consist principally of dialogue, what, I 
conceive, has been added to the interest, I am afraid, 
in some instances, has been subtracted from the com- 
position ; fqr, independently of the necessary repeti- 
tion of particular words, it requires but little conside- 
-ration to perceive, that when a writer speaks in his 
otfn person, as he does in description, he may assume 
a more lofty tone than when he ascribes sentiments to 
those whose language cannot be other than simple 
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without verging on the bombast. This observation 
applies to many other passages, but a more particular 
reference is made to the cottage scenes, in the fourth 
and fifth books. If I had entirely formed the plan, 
without being guided by history, it is probable that 
none of these scenes would have appeared 5 but 
Alfred's assuming the character of a Neatherd, having 
been so renrarkable an incident in his life, I had no 
alternative, but, that of combining it with other circum- 
stances, so as to produce the best effect in my power. 



From the disadvantages, however, to which dra- 
matic writing is subject, I have been in some measure 
relieved, by the opportunity I had of occasionally in- 
troducing that* imagery in the speeches of Sigbert, 
which was consistent with his enthusiasm, and the 
characteristic impetuosity of his spirit. Of this pri- 
vilege I have availed myself, in a still greater degree, 
with respect to the Danes $ whose familiar language, 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, was replete with 
poetry j whilst their imaginations were divested of 
those fetters which clog the sober dialogue of the 
moderns. 

Whatever defects may be imputed to me, I hope 
it will be admitted, that the tendency of the following 
poem, is decidedly in favour of morality. If the writer 
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of this work possessed the aggregate genius of all the 
poets that ever lived, he would consign his writings 
to the flames, rather than publish one line, or express 
one thought, which had a tendency to lesson the 
charms of Virtue, or to degrade that Religion, which 
was given, in infinite mercy, as the hope and com- 
fort of mankind • 

m 

JOSEPH COTTLE. 
BRISTOL, August l, I80O. 
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PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



TN this second edition I have made numerous altera- 
tions, although none of them affect the arrangement 
of the poem. 

I should have thought it unnecessary, on the present 
occasion, to express more than the above, if I did not 
consider it, respectful to the Reader, to explain, more 
fully than I have yet done, the views and sentiments 
under the impression of which, I have attempted to write. 
As the best means to effect this object, as well as to 
convey a few general observation^ on the subject of 
Epic Poetry, I shall examine th^principal objections 
which have been brought against the following work ; 
and in what I may advance, I hope that the reasona* 
ble confidence in myself, which every writer should 
possess, will be tempered with a due sense of my owtt 
liability to err. > 

* 

My first book, by some, has been deemed inconsist- 
ent with the rest, and ati excrescence which should bt 
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sacrificed to the unity of design. I admit tliat it is 
different from, but I do not think that it is inconsist- 
ent with the remainder of the poem. The first book 
represents the true faith of the Danes, and a faith 
which uniformly operates upon their minds, through 
the whole of the work. It must be acknowledged 
that a more particular exhibition is made in this book, 
of Danish imagery and superstitions than has been in-* 
troduced in either of the others, and which arose, from 
the circumstance, that the first was the only book, in 
which the scene was laid in Denmark. This parr of 
the work also unfolds the general character of the 
Danes, as well as their particular objects, with respect 
to the invasion of Britain. But the grand link which 
connects it with the remainder of the poem, arises, 
from the punishment which Ivar experienced, after 
having murdered a Mariner, and which, contrary to 
his former thoughts and habits, occasioned him to 
swear, that, on his arrival in England, he would never 
again take away the life of an unarmed person. This 
oath, extorted by preceding terrors, was the best and 
most effectual expedient I could devise, for saving the 
life of Alswitha, at a moment of suspense, when 
every ordinary motive must have proved ineffectual. 

It may be proper more particularly to state, that 
this first book is founded on the principle of Iijlu- 
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sions, so generally credited by all the Northern Na- 
tions, in which, by the power of Necromancy, ideal 
forms and spectacles were supposed to be presented to 
the eye, which produced in the beholder all the ef- 
fects of reality. 

As this belief offers an almost unlimited range to 
the fancy, by availing myself, in some small measure, 
of its advantages, I not only complied with what I 
thought right, but, as it appears to me, should have 
been highly censurable in wholly passing over a sub- 
ject so interesting and new, as well as so susceptible 
of poetical embellishment. It is of little consequence, 
in this case, whether or not, the situations in which 
Ivar is placed be philosophically correct ; it is suffici- 
ent, for the purposes of Poetry, that they accord with 
the prevailing belief of the Danes, and that the inci- 
dents themselves are not of that indifferent nature, 
which admit of being, either retained or excluded 
without any visible advantage or detriment to the 
Poem. 

la order more fully to comprehend the nature of 
this book, the Reader should remember, that the per* 
ions, in Denmark, who were consulted concerning fu- 
ture events, were chiefly Old Women, who commonly 
resided in caves and lonely places* and who were sur- 
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rounded by every thing which was most calculated to 
impress the mind\ of the superstitious beholder. On 
extraordinary occasions it was believed that visits were 
even made to Hela or Hell. Odin, on hearing the 
portentous dream of Balder, repaired thither, in order 
to consult the Witch Volva for his safety, and after 
Balder' s death, Hermod the son of Odin descended to 
Hell for the purpose of persuading the Prophetic Sor- 
ceress to release him. For nine days and nights he is 
: said to have travelled through dark and fearful regions, 
till he arrived at the river Gioll, which, having passed, 
he entered the subterranean abodes of Death, and be- 
held his Brother. It was believed also that Hadrin, 
King of Denmark, had been conveyed, by the influ- 
ence of Magic, far under the earth, where were dis- 
played ,to him the Monsters of the Infernal Regions. 
Other arguments, and incidents, of the same nature, 
, might be advanced, but I hope those already referred 
to, will be sufficient to justify my opinion of the consis- 
tency of this book, as well as of the propriety of my 
determination to retain it. I have, however, in this 
- edition, thought it best, to make Ivar narrate his ad- 
venture, rather than relate it myself, in the third per- 
son 5 which alteration, I believe, improves the effect, 
and obviates some, not unreasonable, objections, which 
jmght have been, made to the book as it originally stood, 
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Such is the extent and wildness of the Scandinavian 
Mythology, that, if I had consulted the bias of my 
own mind, for those lawless revellings of the imagina- 
tion, to which this Mythology is so peculiarly favour- 
able, instead of confining it to one book, I should have 
extended it, systematically, through the whole poem, 
but, the more I have considered the subject of Machi- 
neries, (with one exception) the more decided are my 
objections to them. 

Whoever, in these times, founds a machinery on 
the mythology of the Greeks, will do it at his peril. 
The experiment has more than once been tried, but 
with a want of success, which might rationally be sup- 
posed to preclude all succeeding attempts. Other 
beauties might, in some measure, compensate for a 
radical defect, but as these Supernatural Beings are no 
longer identified with our faith, they have lost the 
only quality which conferred consequence on them, 
and should henceforth be abandoned as a steril and in- 
tractible soil. With respect to new-invented Machi- 
neries (to the practicability of which I referred in myfirst 
preface) the idea appears to me, at present, to be ex* 
travagant, and the object unattainable. However in- 
geniously they might be contrived, all of them would 
be liable to insuperable objections, from being oppo- 
site both, to our prejudices and our reason. Sylphs, 
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or any similar Machinery, may amuse us, and be tole- 
rated in a short or ludicrous work, but no talent could 
render them sufficiently interesting and dignified for 
an Epic Poem. 

The only Machinery which, it appears possible to 
me, to introduce with advantage, in an heroic poem, 
is that arising from Angels and Demons ; in which I 
should think it best, that each class of Actors should 
pursue, without communication, their adverse inte- 
rests, and that the agency of both, for the most part, 
should be insensible to their mortal friends. I have 
meditated a poem with this Machinery, but life is too 
uncertain, and the favourable or unfavourable circum- 
stances of it, too little to be calculated upon, to speak 
with much confidence on such a subject 

s 

From another quarter it has been intimated, that 
• Alfred's reason for dismissing his Troops, and retiring 
into solitude, do not appear sufficiently cogent to jus- 
tify so desperate a measure. It will not be denied, 
that I had represented Alfred as deeply sensible of that 
want of unanimity which manifested itself amongst 
the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and to which alone 
he ascribed the success of the Danes, and his own dis- 
asters, but perhaps on all occasions I did not suffici- 
ently enforce this idea.«r»It appears, that during Al- 
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fred's severe contest with the Danes, he was deserted 
by those powers on whom reciprocal interests, and the 
faith of treaties had led him to depend. Notwith- 
standing his most vigorous exertions, he found it im- 
possible for Wessex, or the West-Saxons (his own 
hereditaty states) to contend with so powerful a foe, 
without the concurrent support of the Mercians and 
Northumbrians ; but these infatuated Nations having 
refused, in this extremity, their assistance, the King, 
after the failure of every effort which resulted from the 
valour of his subjects, and the resources of his own 
mind, taking a comprehensive view of his affairs, re- 
solutely determined to withdraw awhile from the un- 
equal contest, till the ravages of the Danes united his 
suffering Kingdom, and renewed that confederacy of 
strength, without which success was impossible. 

1 
I have assigned this as Alfred's most ostensible rea- 
son for renouncing his active operations against the 
Danes, but 1 have made him also occasionally refer to 
other causes, by which his mind was partially influ- 
enced. It must be acknowledged, that, although the 
King was generally regarded, with unbounded enthu- 
siasm, by the West-Saxons, yet repeated discomfitures 
had in some measure diminished their ardour, and in- 
spired many of them with a timidity of spirit, more 
fatal than the sword of the enemy. To correct this 
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evil, and to reanimate their courage, Alfred did all that 
magnanimity could accomplish, but, beholding, as he 
did,' the defection of his Allies, and the imperfect sup- 
port of his own Subjects, he regarded it as a criminal 
sacrifice to present his few and faithful followers be- 
fore a victorious and implacable foe, and therefore for 
the reasons before stated, dismissed them, till some 
more auspicious season, to their impenetrable retreats. 

"He considered the temporary success of the Danes-, 
connected as it was. with all complicated horrors, as 
the only efficient means which could rouse the sur- 
rounding Nations to a sense of their folly, and, above 
all, inspire his own .immediate subjects with the noble 
determination of preferring death to slavery. The 
conduct, which, in another, might have resulted from 
weakness, in him was the effect of deep reasoning, 
and of a courage commensurate to the demands of 
every circumstance; and although this particular action: 
has sometimes been condemned, yet, perhaps, the 
greatness of Alfred's character exhibits itself on few 
occasions more strikingly, than, in thus disbanding 
(situated as he was) the remnant of his army, and re- 
solving, to await in solitude that tide of events, which 
he knew would not only arise, but become the har- 
binger of better times. 
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To these motives for retiring I have superadded the 
humane consideration, that, whilst the King publicly 
remained in arms, the Enemy would be less likely to 
moderate the savage ferocity which they exercised on 
almost all occasions towards our unfortunate Fore- 
fathers] a ferocity which, at that time, connected with 
the name of Dane, every thing terrible to the imagi- 
nation, and which for centuries after their expulsion, 
filled the traditions, as well as the domestic annals of 
the country, with the most affecting details of their 
atrocities. 

Having expressly represented Alfred as exposed to 
these circumstances, and acting with a direct reference 
to these views, I trust I have effectually exculpated 
him from the charge of pusillanimity, and rendered 
his conduct consistent with those enlarged principles 
which became the greatness of his acknowledged 
character. , v • 

Through the whole of the poem, I have endeavoured 
to avoid every incident which militated against the 
Unity of the Action j and to the attainment of which 
end, I have made some not inconsiderable sacrifices. 
It was however perfectly consistent with this object to 
introduce occasional parts, which were principally de- 
signed to exhibit the habits and manners of the times, 
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the faithful delineation of which has been considered a 
grand requisite in Epic Poetry. Many scattered 
events and descriptions, have, therefore, been ad- 
mitted, which, although they may appear, at first, to 
be of a detached and unimportant nature, yet, on a 
little consideration, will be found calculated to effect 
this necessary purpose 5 particularly those passages 
which display the state of Britain, and the inhuman, 
cruelties of the Danes. The whole of these represen- 
tations might have been supported by a prolusion of 
Notes, if the facts were not so indisputably true, and 
so generally known. 

It has been suggested that some of my similies arc 
objectionable from comparing the feelings of one man 
to those of another, I confess I do not consider this 
as the highest order of Similies, but still I see no sub- 
stantial reason why they should not occasionally be in- 
troduced. They enforce the original thought, and 
offer an agreeable pause, on which the mind may rest, 
in the course of, perhaps, an uninterrupted narration. 
If the march of King Edward, with ten thousand 
men, to the siege of Calais, were to be compared to 
the march of King Henry, with ten thousand men, to 
the Siege of Roan, there would, in that case, be only 
one point of similitude, which, from exciting no new 
train of ideas in the mind, would be incapable of af- 
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fording poetic pleasure, but when the feelings of Al- 
fred, upon understanding that his Queen Alswitha, 
though alive, was in the possession of the Danes, are 
compared to that gloomy and uncertain kind of satis- 
faction which a Shipwrecked Mariner may be sup- 
posed to experience, upon obtaining a place of safety, 
when all his companions have perished, the situations 
are different, and whilst the leading thought is more 
accurately defined, the imagination, at the same time, 
is more permanently impressed. It appears to me, 
that it evidences an unreasonable fastidiousness of 
mind, to reject such similies because they wholly par- 
take of, rather than partially illustrate human feelings. 
These similies can hardly be considered as less fair and 
impressive, than those which arise from comparing 
men to brutes \ yet Bulls and Lions, » about to com- 
mence a contest, have illustrated the combats of War- 
riors, and, with the whole class of like similies, passed 
current through the world, for ages. 

My style, by some persons, also, has been censured 
for not being sufficiently elevated. This is a general 
charge comprising many distinct considerations. Who- 
ever is versed in the nature of composition will rea- 
dily admit, that different subjects require different 
styles 3 and that styles (correct in themselves) are to 
be estimated with a reference to the subjects on which 
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they are exercised. Thus the first books of the twl/est 
poevi that ever met the eye of man, are constitution- 
ally different from the latter books, yet both styles are 
precisely suited to their respective subjects ; and an 
attempt to engraft one on the-other,- would have pro- 
duced no other than an incongruous and disgusting 
association. 

If, without presumption,, I might allude to myself, 
after referring to that almost more than mortal, I 
would remark, that the attentive reader will perceive, 
(if I mistake not) a manifest difference between the 
styles of my First, Twenty-third, and much of the in- 
termediate and succeeding books". If this suspicion 
be correct, it will prove that I possessed a power of 
varying my style, and I should be sorry to believe, 
that I had altogether failed in adapting. the most suita- 
ble to the respective parts of the poem. 

If however, by not maintaining a sufficient eleva- 
tion, it was meant to imply, that, in general, I have 
adopted a studious simplicity of phrase, in preference 
of the more sonorous, and perhaps generally imposing, 
I admit the fact, although, in some measure, I may 
question the consequence deduced from it. 

The reader should be aware, that I have principally 
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sought, to impress the heart and the affectiotis, rathe* 
than pursue the marvellous, or, to select incidents and 
consequently adopt language, that had a disposition to 
excite the impetuous and stormy feelings of the breast. 
When my subject rendered it necessary to represent 
the revengeful and sanguinary spirit of the Danes, I 
have not shunned the attempt, especially as these 
passions are traced to their religion,who3e effects exhibit 
a marked contrast wi tli the beneficent tendency of Al- 
fred's, but these are duties which I complied with, ra- 
ther than delighted in, and I may add, that, in many 
instances, I have cautiously rejected what some might 
deem the vigorous and masculine expression, not from 
a belief that I could not attain it, but because I consi- 
dered it prejudicial) and subversive of my more impor- 
tant and primary designs. On occasions, however, 
where the subject* demanded a more empassioned 
treatment, 1 have endeavoured to exalt my language 
in proportion to what I thought the extent of that 
demand. 

It is very far from being my wish to defend, what- 
ever is obnoxious to sound criticism ; but whilst I ac- 
knowledge a deep sense of deficiencies, in many re- 
spects, I, at the same time, may be allowed to inti- 
mate, to those who consider me as having too often 
failed in supporting a requisite dignity, that, it would 
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be improper at aU times, to exhibit that ardour of 
mind, and that precipitancy of feeling, which are the 
parents of animated language. All occasions do not 
require them, and if they did, it would be an exaction 
incompatible with human imperfection. To display 
elevation on great occasions, and simplicity, without 
meanness, on inferior ones, is all that Genius, can 
effect, or that Justice can require. 

In a poem which represents a regular train of ac- 
tions, a language of an inferior order must sometimes 
be admitted, to connect parts of more consequence, 
and which language has no other claim, than, to that 
of being tolerated. Such passages will be found in 
the following work, ' fc and which are humble, though 
essential channels of communication, which (if the 
Reader's perseverance should not fail) will, perhaps, 
conduct to something better. It is impossible to journey 
through the most beautiful country, without some- 
times passing over hills, and at other times descend- 
ing into the vallies. This compliance is absolutely 
necessary to progression, and he, therefore, who 
has attained a height, and will not afterwards 
descend, cannot travel at all. 

It may be proper to remark, that these are opposite 
extremes, and the person who pointedly dislikes the 
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language which he regards as too simple, is in danger 
of having his mind improperly biassed in favour of the 
pompous and the inflated. The great attainment 
consists in discovering the just medium between these 
dangerous extremes. 

For my own part I have endeavoured to express 
the language of Nature, and in every dubious 
point, have consulted alone my own heart. I have 
associated my efforts with no class of writers, who are 
zealous to promote particular sentiments, or a favou- 
rite style, yet I am bound to say, that, according to 
,my opinion, an outcry has latterly been raised against 
simplicity ofstyle, which originated in a bad taste. 
It should be recollected, that true simplicity is not 
vulgarity. If properly understood, it will be regarded 
as that chaste and appropriate language, which most 
effectually expresses the passion to which it is ap- 
plied, whether it be exercised in displaying the artless- 
ness of the Rustic, the tenderness of the Lover, or the 
intemperate spirit of the Wrathful. Simplicity is not 
confined to low subjects and a quiescent state of mind, 
but takes cognizance of every diversity of passion, 
whilst it never supports its genuine character, if its 
expressions deviate, in any degree, either into servility 
or bombast ; according to which definition, it is the 
ornament of all styles, whether prose or verse, and 
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can never,- without violence, be separated from the true 
language of Nature. 

Perhaps nothing has distorted the judgments of 
some persons more, than false notions respecting the 
sublime. They have erroneously supposed, that sublimity 
consisted more in the expression than in the thought ; 
and from having been taught to believe that this 
is the most difficult species of writing, as well as the 
most excellent, they are inspired at once with a dis- 
eased taste, and never attempt to express their senti- 
ments on the most common occasions, without the 
introduction of a high-sounding and vicious Phraseo- 
logy, which they strangely mistake for the Sublime ! 
It would puzzle one to conceive in what way such 
persons would express the holy sentence <f God said, 
Let there be light ! and there was light !" True sim- 
plicity may be considered, as the element of both Pa- 
thos and Sublimity, as well as the region in which the 
Passions exclusively move. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted, that simplicity, by the unskilful, is often con- 
founded with simpleness, with which it readily approx- 
imates, yet, when exhibited in its most advantageous 
form, and undebasedby specious counterfeits, like the 
rain of heaven, it descends silently into the heart, and 
produces effects which the rant and pomp of language * 
will toil after in vain. 
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f Unwept, unknown, to solace his sad hours 

' Upon delights that were. Grief now is vain ! 

' Necessity, with iron hand, compels ; 

' I must depart ! yet do I proudly say, 

' Days, Montlis, and Years, the Traveller shall roam, 

( Nor view thine equal— dearest spot of Earth !* 

In these last lines, which would float on the surface 
of every mind, and are the mere effervescence of 
thought, there is no one appeal to the breast. It is 
the language of imbecility not of passion. The images 
are far-fetched, and such as would never occur to a 
man, in the situation of the Cottager, nor be adopted 
by any one who either felt himself, or expected to 
make his Reader feci. The ideas are wholly of a cold 
and general nature, without being, in the slightest de- 
gree, calculated to arrest the attention or impress the 
heart. It may be asserted of the man who could stop 
to reason, and not instantly decide from feeling, be- 
tween the suitability of the two preceding passages, 
that he will never be a Poet nor a judge of Poetry. 

I have also been condemned for introducing too 
large a portion of Dialogue in my poem. With respect 
to the proper proportion of Dialogue for a poem of this 
nature, it is a question which cannot be referred to 
any determinate rule, and in a dubious point* I do fc^v. 
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know that I am bound to renounce my own judgment, 
especially when I have unquestionable precedents, in 
those poems, both ancient and modern, whose merits 
are most generally allowed. 

I have adopted an opinion, with what justice, I am 
willing for others to determine, that all prophecies, 
and anticipations of futurity, in an heroic poem, are 
defects of considerable magnitude. To ascribe pre- 
dictions to a character, in which he traces a succession 
of subsequent, and, to the reader, familiar events, 
with all the accuracy of an historian, requires no ima- 
gination, little skill, and which, to my feeling of pro- 
priety, has always been repugnant. 

I kno\r much that might be said, and remember 
many weighty examples that might be adduced, on the 
opposite side of the question, but no person is compe- 
tent; impartially, to decide in this case, who cannot 
divest his mind of the prejudice of authority, and de- 
termine on that, which is independently right or 
wrong : in hazarding these remarks, however, it is 
b , no means my intention to criminate others, but ra- 
ther to justify my own omissions. 

If I could have effected it in a direct and unexcep- 
tionable way, I should have been glad to inform Al- 
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fred, through some supernatural, or prescient Agent, 
of the elevation to which he would finally attain, and 
-of the splendor of that reputation, which would be as- 
signed to him by the concurrent voice of ages. These 
Agents are often very convenient, and are ever retdy, 
in some form or other, to obey the. call of every 
Claimant. I however found it impossible to convey 
this information, without violating my own judg- 
ment 3 and as I have only represented Alfred at the 
commencement of his reign, I was obliged to content 
myself with exhibiting him', as possessed of that huma- 
nity, and those enlarged views, which, under favour- 
able circumstances, would naturally produce the great- 
ness which he so eminently realized. 

There is however one class of anticipations, Id 
which I think no fair objection can be advanced, I 
mean, where, a person, consistent with those attri- 
butes, which prejudice has assigned to him, is in- 
troduced in a work, and predicts events that shall 
come to pass, or, at any rate, produce some percepti- 
ble effect, within the portion of time to which that 
work is limited. This tends to give an unity to the 
fable, and is much more rational than to usher in a 
character, with all the pomp of prophecy,, who darts 
forward his wizard glance, and, at length, sustaining 
the whole burden of futurity, solemnly discloses the 
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revolutions of things that lie buried in the womb of 
Time — the whole of which, every Reader, unfortu- 
nately, already* knows to have been accomplished. 

If my objection to these liberties were not founded 
on an important principle, I should still wish to dis- 
courage what to me appear such base and heterogene* 
ous admixtures ; as they are too commonly devoted to 
the purposes of compliment and flattery, which, if 
not applied to great and incontestible worth, are ma* 
terials of too perishable a nature for epic poetry. 

With respect to Dialogue, I would further observe. 
If it be not improperly introduced, it has the excel- 
lency of giving a dramatic form to a poem, and of 
adding greatly to it* spirit, by more strongly exciting 
the attention : but my Second Book having been par- 
ticularly specified, as objectionable, on account of its 
dialogue, in reply, I would beg to remark, that— it 
is necessary the reader of an Epic Poem should clearly 
know, from some cause or other, and that, at the com- 
mencement of the work, all the antecedent events 
connected with the story. This is a part of some dif- 
ficulty, in which there is much scope for the manage- 
ment of the writer. Different modes have been 
adopted to effect this purpose, and whoever reads the 
following poem with attention, and will condescend 
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to consider the probable causes of its arrangement, 
• will readily discover much of this information to be 
contained in the first speeches of Alfred. 

In this part of the poem, also, it was necessary to 
introduce the principal Actors to the Reader's atten- 
tion, and that, in so effectual a way, as to exhibit 
their leading features, and to assign to each a promi- 
nency and particularity of character which should af- 
terwards be developed and supported. It appeared to 
me, that this could be accomplished, but, by one, 
ofthreeways; either by describing the Actors, by 
displaying their actions, or, by detailing their senti- 
ments : to the two former, individually, I saw many 
. objections, and was soon satisfied that the end could 
be best effected, by stating the sentiments of the 
Actors, (or, in other words, making them speak) and 
accompanying those sentiments with such actions, as 
should accord with, and give to them additional 
weight. The reasons therefore for these speeches were 
not of a vague and indeterminate nature, but were the 
. result of some thought, and chosen as the fittest,- of 
many possible ways, for obtaining specific objects— 
the least of which, was not, the endeavour I felt, to 
convey such a portion of feeling, in the speeches of 
Alfred, resulting from immediate circumstances, with 
. such an allusion to the past, as should effectually con- 
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vey all necessary information to the Reader,, without 
wearying his attention with long, and, perhaps, in 
some respects, uninteresting preliminary details. 

From this statement it will be perceived, that I had 

« 

more objects to attain in these speeches than may at 
first have been suspected; and which, I believe, 
equally applies to some other parts of the poem. 

Another point in which I have incurred censure, is 
my absolute exclusion of all Battles, and that on a sub- 
ject, in which the animosity of the contending parties, 
and the natural course of events, seemed urgently to 
require them. I may possibly regard the question in 
an unpopular light, but he who attempts to connect 
practice with theory, is perhaps entitled to more for- 
bearance than one who merely speculates. The errors 
of the former, if on due consideration they shall ap- 
pear to be such, will at least serve as beacons from 
which succeeding Adventurers may steer $ and without 
being very zealous either to oppose the opinions of 
others, or to establish my own, I shall -merely state 
what my sentiments are on this subject, and then 
leave the determination of their justice to those who 
are the best qualified to decide. 

» 

The true end of Poetry, ought :t*> fe«g?tofefiftr«ct 
through the medium of pleasure> b^t^li^tihal^mti 
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derive either pleasure or instruction from minute de- 
scriptions of blood and slaughter, in which one human 
being ferociously mangles another, and hosts meet 
hosts, as in an amphitheatre, in order, by destroying 
each other, to communicate delight to applauding and 
inhuman spectators ? 

On this subject I should wish to speak with great 
modesty, but it appears to me, that the pleasure we 
experience from the epic poems of antiquity, as well 
as from the best of modern times, arises in a very in- 
ferior degree from their Battles, although, on some 
occasions, without an accurate examination, we are 
liable to mistake the cause of our delight, and to be- 
stow that praise on the conflicts of war, which is ex- 
torted by higher excellence. 

Whoever entertains a doubt respecting the impor- 
tance of Battles to an epic poem, would do well, dis- 
passionately to consider, what it is in these contests 
which exoiHthis attention, and supports the interest 
which he feels— whether it be derived from the mere 
reciprocation of slaughter, or— from a clear apprehen- 
sion of the various views and passions of the contend- 
ing parties, as well as from an anticipation of the 
events likely to be consequent on a victory or defeat 
These appear to me to be the chief considerations 
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which confer importance on battles, whilst the mere 
display of death and destruction, to a well-regulated 
mind, is always productive of more pain than pleasure. 

I would ask, are the powerful passions of Love, 
Joy, Hope, Affection, Justice, Piety, Remorse, 
Anger, Hatred, Revenge, Fidelity, Friendship, Mag- 
nanimity and Patriotism, unable to sustain the interest, 
without its being necessary to excite in the mind the 
morbid* stimulus, resulting from Battles ? It must 
however be acknowledged, that these contests have 
been introduced into poems of transcendent merit, and 
probably may again, although I am persuaded, that, 
whatever interest they excite, may be surpassed, at all 
times, by the combination of circumstances, which re- 
sult from other, and more noble passions. 

But I have a further objection to Battles, not arising 
from the disgusting images they excite, or the pleasant 
ideas they obstruct, but from their being so worn out, 
as well as so indefinite and uncharacteristic in them- 
selves. All possible forms of death are now exhausted, 
whether they be accomplished with the rough strength 
of the Butcher, or the delicate skill of the Anatomist j 
whilst from their very nature Battles are so necessarily 
alike, that they can scarcely ever be said to display 
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the character of a 117 contest, but are as applicable to 
one man, one cause, and one country, as another. 

With a mind impressed with these sentiments, it 
cannot occasion surprise that I should scrupulously 
reject Battles. At the conclusion of the eighteenth 
book, when it became necessary that Alfred should 
obtain a decisive victory over the Danes, I endeavoured 
to raise what interest I could, in the. Reader's mind, 
by clearly exhibiting the views of both parties, with 
their mutual preparations for an exterminating con- 
test : and after representing their gradual approach, 
and at length their final engagement — —whilst 
solicitude was strongly excited, I chose, in that 
moment of suspense, to conclude the book, and to 
commence the following, by representing Alfred, in 
the fit st line, as exclaiming, c Spare ! Spare the Van- 
quished !' By this dramatic conclusion, if I know 
how to estimate the feelings of others, a higher satis- 
faction must be given, than could result from a de- 
scription of the contest 5 which, under any form, must 
be feeble compared with the Reader's own more 
active imagination. 

It is the consideration of the little effect, pro- 
duced by Battles, that has induced all skilful 
writers, to direct the attention, principally, if not e.v 
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clusively, to Single Combats. They have properly 
recollected, that there are subjects, in their nature, too 
vast and complicated, to be clearly embraced by the 
human understanding, involving too great a diversity 
of interests, and which, from crowding, at the same 
moment, on the mind, distract the attention, and pro- 
duce the effect of almost total indifference. Simple 
ideas, as well as particular objects, are the most dis- 
tinctly comprehended by our limited intellects, and 
which admits of a clear illustration in the instance of 
Battles. Who does not feel his mind more affected 
by the'single contests of David and Goliah, Hector 
and Achilles, and ./Eneas and Turnus, than when he 
reads, the deaths of thousands of Greeks, Romans, or 
Israelites, no one of whom is particularised by name, 
or who, in any respect, has excited his previous 
affection ? • * 

But evfcn Single Combats are liable to serious ob- 
jections. Except, in certain instances, where, by 
mutual consent, the different parties refer the decision 
of a Battle to individual Combatants, is it not fla- 
grantly inconsistent to represent the engagement of 
two armies by the contests of the principal Chieftains,, 
every one of whom, it is tacitly expected, should be 
slain by a Compeer ? Yet writers are reduced to this 
expedient, unlets they enter into a tedious minutia, 
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and bewilder the Reader's mind, by bringing forward 
a multiplicity of unknown Characters, who are promi- 
nent for a moment, and are then, without regret, con- 
signed to oblivion. 

It appears to me, that even the moral tendency of 
Battles, in epic poems, admits of no unreasonable 
doubt, especially when they are often introduced, and 
the principles on which the contests rest, (on one part 
at least) are not decidedly equitable.— The greatest 
scourge of the Almighty, and those actions which 
more than any other, evidence the extent of human 
depravity, involving the extremes of both guilt and 
misery, should never be presented to the contemplation, 
but under circumstances, that are calculated to excite 
our most rooted abhorrence. The mind may be agi- 
tated, without being improved 5 and whenever Battles 
are introduced which do not originate in a pure source, 
and are not designed to convey an important lesson, 
they are liable, in some degree, to produce a contrary 
and pernicious effect. 

The generality of persons almost imperceptibly ad- 
mire strength and heroism, without nicely examining 
the justice of that cause which calls them into action, 
and which alone renders such qualities estimable/The 
evil extends to inferior agents and circumstances, but 
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many wars may have been undertaken, and much 
blood may have flown, from the glowing and unquali- 
fied commendation, which writers have sometimes 
heaped on men, who possessed prowess and intrepidity, 
but who were strangers to the virtues, which, alone, 
could rightly direct those powerful engines. 

• 

The sentiment of noble resistance to oppression, and 
that courage which disdains all perils in vindication of 
laws, liberties, and national existence, cannot be 
inculcated too forcibly; but the great danger arises 
from our liability to transfer these feelings to causes 
less just, and which partake, perhaps, more of ag- 
gression than defence. 

* A bias for war and military renown may be im- 
planted early in the breast, and when such predilec- 
tions, in maturerage, are unfortunately connected with 
power, disastrous consequences arc the almost neces- 
sary attendants. It may be impracticable at this time 
to assign the cause to which Louis XIV. and some 
others, have owed their lust of dominion, and their 
affection for war, but it is not an unfair suspicion, 
that,if Alexander had not heard of Achilles, Charles the 
XII. would not have emulated Alexander, in which case, 
the world might have been benefited by the talents of 
two extraordinary men, the evil of whose characters 

I 
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seems principally to have arisen from an early and in- 
discriminate passion for arms. 

Perhaps the examples of Homer and Virgil will be 
cited in opposition to what I have advanced. 1 readily 
admit, that whoever supports his opinion with the 
authority of the great Masters of the Epic, is intitled 
to peculiar respect $ it should, however, be recollected, 
that the circumstances of the Iliad (if not the iEneid) 
required Battles as an essential part of the poem. A 
People besieged might naturally be expected to make 
a succession of attempts to repel their enemies, and 
which would give an extensive and almost exclusive 
opportunity for the exercise of individual valour. Let 
Homer, who has so inimitably conducted these violent 
conflicts, continue to receive his full share of richly- 
deserved praise, but I trust it will not be deemed arro- 
gant in trie, to intimate that our circumstances are 
very different from the Greeks', and that it is a duty 
in a Christian Writer, to choose those subjects, and to 
exhibit those passions, that are the best calculated to 
benefit mankind, amongst which avenues of instruc- 
tion, 1 should reluctantly class, Wars, Outrage, and 
Slaughter. 

This is a question, however, which admits of much 
diversity of sentiment, and there are doubtless 
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who will think very differently from me, on the sub- 
ject -, I wish, therefor©, to be a law only to myself, 
and if permitted to act, as in this poem, from my own 
convictions, I am willing, in the fullest extent, to con- 
tfefe the same privilege to others. 

Having made these defensive observations, I would 
beg to be indulged with a few general remarks. It 
has seldom been denied that Interest is the most essen- 

m 

tial quality in an epic poem. Without interest, a 
poem, the most perfectly planned, and the most cor- 
rectly executed, must necessarily fail to please. It is 
an Altar, without fire 5 an Eye, without light ; a 
Body, without a soul : it is looked at rather than 
read, and -soon falls into merited oblivion. Of so 
much importance is this quality, that it may be consi- 
dered, as almost fatal, for the Reader's solicitude even 
to be suspended, consequently every incident which 
separates the mind from the principal event, and di- 
rects it into false channels, is, in the highest degree, 
objectionable ; as is, also, for the same reasons, every 
Episode, not introduced in some inactive part of the 
story /and which does not arise naturally out of the sub- 
ject, and materially tend to the advancement of the plot. 

* A succession of important events will often engage 
the Mention, but inter €9 1 tan only be attained by 
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moving the breast. A public Robber, or a Barbary 
Corsair, might involve himself, by his craft or valour, 
in a train of remarkable circumstances, without awak- 
ing in the mind, any feeling connected with either 
Pity or Affection : from which (by an imperious law of 
our Nature) it seems to be ordained, that suffering and 
triumphant Virtue shall alone enter into the deep re- 
cesses of the heart. It is the power of Sympathy 
which excites interest $ that passion which almost iden- 
tifies him who commiserates with the Sufferer $ in 
which mutual desires are exchanged, and success or 
disaster produces a sort of personal and kindred feel- 
ing. But as Virtue iseldom suffers from Virtue, bad 
, men form the darker shades of a picture, and in gene- 
ral become necessary concomitants to the production 
of interest. 

■ 

The feeling of Suspense, also, is an important engine 
to the attainment of this great quality ; which is only 
to be acquired by an arrangement connected and har- 
monious, where each event starts into notice precisely 
at the right moment 3 whilst solicitude is perpetually 
excited, and, as it terminates on one object, is succes- 
sively transferred to others ; and all with a distinct 
reference to one important effect. In common with 
the Acts of a Drama, it appears to me, to be even a 
* * 'fundamental defect, for any one book to conclude, ex- 
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cept at that conjuncture where expectation is strongly 
felt, and an earnest desire exists in the Reader's mind, 
to know the result of those events which seem tending 
to an unpropitious or indefinite end. 

With such a scope as the whole compass of human 
actions and passions, it evidences an unpardonable 
want of judgment in a Writer, if his plan be so inar- 
tificially conducted, that a distinct anticipation of any 
principal event take place, or if the interest be per-* 
mitted to subside, from the want of that happy ad- 
justment of incidents, which, whilst it plunges the 
Reader progressively deeper in the story, unceasingly 
impels hkn forward. Every good subject is capable of 
this arrangement, and even a defective subject, by 
collateral assistance, may effect much, but whenever 
the attention becomes languid, it is an incontestable 
evidence of some latent defect, to correct which should 
ever be esteemed an object of high importance. I 
may, for myself, have acted impoliticly, in enforcing 
^hese severe requisites, but both Authors and Critics 
well know, that it is more practicable to project than 
to execute, as well as more easy to detect faults, than 
to write faultlessly. 

One or two persons have recently controverted some 
of the preceding sentiments, with an earnestness 
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which might lead one to conclude, that their opinions 
were founded on better reasons, than they had thought 
proper to advance 5 yet notwithstanding such oppo- 
nents, (however respectable) I will venture to ©bserve, 
that, in proportion as the faculty of judgment prevails, 
no Writer will disdain the example of past Models, 
and substitute detached beauties for a well-connected 
plan.. It is renouncing the chief ornament of epic 
poetry, that which offers the greatest scope to inven- 
tion, and forms' the constituent barrier, between a 
simple thought, and a consistent train of deductions— 
between tlic accomplishment of excellence, on a 
small scale, and that excellence, which is the more 
difficult to attain, as it comprehends whatever is indi- 
vidually good, and requires that these detached parts 
shall be consolidated into that which is collectively 
great.— To corroborate this sentiment I would fuither 
remark :— 

The most particular laws of the Drama apply with 
equal force to Epic Poetry. The latter indeed is not 
restricted, in its action, to the same period of time as 
the former, and is exclusively indulged with certain 
liberties ; it is also of a more complex nature, and 
possesses a combination of more intricate and diversi- 
fied events, yet tlte spirit of each is the same ; they 
both have similar characters to direct 3 passigns to ex- 
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cite, and plots to unfold. If therefore it be admitted, 
that they are of the same nature, and subject, in a 
great degree, to the same laws, it will necessarily fol- 
low, that, parts, however beautiful in themselves, 
without connection, and a mutual reference to each 
other, are incapable of producing that high gratifica- 
tion, which results from a complex plan, and diverse 
materials, so combined, by the skill of the architect, 
as to produce consistence and symmetry, those indis- 
pensible requisites to a finished structure. According 
to these positions, it may be inferred, that no Heroic 
Ppem should be solely or chiefly estimated, by die 
merit or demerit of particular lines, passages, or even 
books, but from its character as a whole. Other 
poems which include no series of dependent events, 
may be judged of by different rules, but the consider- 
ation, which precedes all others, with respect to an 
Epic Poem, is, the jight it may be regarded in, as a 
whole*— to determine which, with any accuracy of 
discrimination, is one of the highest efforts of criticism. 

It is a vam argument, that, the disposition here 
recommended, is merely calculated to excite momen- 
tary attention, and the inferior passion of curiosity $— 
a beautiful prospect, and a fine building, together 
with a well-arranged poem, permanently operate on 
the mind. The manifestation of Design, in its dif- 
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ferent gradations, is always interesting; whilst the 
feeling of pleasure must ever result, from perceiving 
harmony on a grand scale, and a happy relation sub- 
sisting between parts not necessarily connected. 

I do not mean to lessen the importance of particular 
beauties, or to express an opinion that these do not 
materially contribute to stamp the character of a work. 
No poem can be good without these beauties, but, of 
themselves, they will not constitute a good poem. If the 
similar nature of Epic and Dramatic Poatry, for which 
(in a cursory way) I have been contending be ad- 
mitted, the question may readily be decided, by in- 
quiring, what sentiment would be entertained of a 
Tragedy, which, although abounding with fine passa- 
ges, was altogether destitute of a just arrangement, and 
that unfolding of events, which gradually led, by intri- 
cate means, to an important catastrophe.— Persons may 
afreet to speak contemptuously of what they call, the 
subordinate interest, arising from connected incidents, 
but by renouncing an attention to these particulars, 
(which has ever been respected by the best Epic 
Writers) it may be predicted, that, they will never 
practically illustrate the truth of their own doctrines. 

I am no advocate for a disregard to the smaller 
faults of composition, and consider it as a duty, in 
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Writers, to seek, with all perseverance, the attain- 
ment of harmony, that soul of Poetry, and, in other 
respects, to correct their works, with the most minute 
and scrupulous attention ; but whilst I explicitly ad- 
vance this sentiment, I cannot help going a little out 
of my way, to remark, that, as it appears to me, an 
unreasonable importance has often been attached to 
verbal inaccuracies. I condemn, also, not only every 
fault, as it respects the choice and right disposition of 
words, but I consider faults as extending, in a princi- 
pal degree, tfe pauses, which offer an extensive scope 
to the exercise of taste, and, to minds,- susceptible of 
the nicer gradations of sound, are a perpetual source of 
disgust or pleasure. Yet how many slaves are there 
to English Quantity, whose mechanical spirits, in 
reading an Author of unestabUshed character, recoil, if 
they happen to meet with the repetition of a sound, 
within the prescribed limits— with a questionable ac- 
cent, or a dubious word $ whilst they are often ren- 
dered, by this excess and subtlety of false refinement, 
absolutely insensible to any residuary merit such au- 
thor may possess. 

It does not appear to be sufficiently remembered, 
that the exclusion of blemishes, is not the existence of 
beauties; One happy thought, one felicity of expres- 
sion, one deep display of nature, one genuine touch 
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One example, perhaps, will convey to some Readers 
a more accurate conception of what I mean by simpli- 
city than much reasoning on the subject j I shall there- 
fore take the liberty to print a passage, which some- 
what accords with my ideas of this style, from the 6th 
Book of Alfred, where* the Cottager (whose life had 
been preserved by Sigbert) addresses the Chieftain, 
preparatory to the leaving of his house, from fear of the 
Danes. I shall then, for the amusement of the Rea- 
der, represent nearly the same thoughts, in a different 
dress. 

' We must now 
€ Leave this abode, tho* dear to me ! the spot 
' Where 1 first drew my breath, and fondly hoped 
' To spend my. few short days in quietness j 
' But I must leave it for some unknown home ! 

* Good Warrior ! not a shrub, or flower, or tree 

* Around my littte dwelling, but my care 

9 First planted ! I have raark'd their varied growth, 
9 From year to year, and call'd them with delight, 
' God pardon ! my mute children $ for they all 
' Were verv dear to me. The Pear-tree tall, 
' My oft-shorn Hedge-row, and the Wicker Grate, 
9 Made by these, hands j the green and level plat ; 
9 The Woodbine, climbing up, or, through the door, 
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€ That came, mild Visitant ! to give its sweets 

* To him who rear'd it 5 and the Martin gay, 

' That round my thatch built ever. Well ! in vain 
« These eyes survey the past, the time is come 
' When I must bid adieu, yes, evermore ! 
' A long and last adieu to scenes so fair !* 

Alfred, Book 6, line 12£. 

* The time is come 
' When I must leave this Cottage, where, my Sires, 
' In long succession, dwelt (a happy race ! ) 
€ And I had hoped to spend my fleeting hours, 
' Gay as the Lark, 'mid my paternal fields 
€ That gave their stores, spontaneous, to the Scythe 

* Of peaceful Husbandmen. An unknown home 
' Now must receive me ! Not a tree that waves 
' Its dark majestic foliage to the Gale, 

' (Sullen as Winter !) but these hands have rear'd : 
' And I have mark'd, joy sparkling in my eye, 
r Their gradual progress, from the infant germ, 
' To these huge limb^jpat speak maturity. 
' Ten thousand forms around me, too, are dear 5 
' Such as I oft shall think of, far away ! — 
' E'en as the Mariner, on some drear shore, 
' Shipwreck'd of hope and happiness, that casts 

* His anxious thoughts, toward joys, that once illumed 

* His better days, now doom'd, in bitterness, 
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of passion, in the estimation of a man of sterling taste, 
will be regarded, as an ample recom pence for many in- 
ferior defects. Extreme and agonizing correction may 
diminish faults, but how often does it add to excel- 
lence ? It may lull the cerberean throats of incompe- 
tent Judges (the circumference, of whose mental vision 
is too bounded to grasp more, at one time, than a line 
or a word) but what effect does it produce on the ex- 
perienced Critic, who looks through the pretty for the 
substantial ? This doctiine may appear objectionable 
to many, and especially to those wljo, because they 
have no Hill in their poetical prospect, are^ determined, 
if possible, to have no Vale, and therefore laboriously 
endeavour to exhibit a neat but objectless level j there 
are others, however, who can only tolerate the wild 
inequalities of Nature, but who infinitely prefer them 
to the most attractive appearances of Art. To them, 
the humble Plain, combined with the majestic Hill- 1 - 
the rugged Valley, with the towering Precipice, are 
peculiarly acceptable. They consider these contrasts 
as producing general hai^Miiy, and the subordinate, 
a* often conferring additional eminence on that which 
is great. Regarded by any other standard, our Elder 
Poets must decline into insignificancy. Their chief 
endeavours were exerted to produce particular excel- 
lence, rather than to avoid occasional defects. They 
were estimated by their preponderance of good, not by 
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their proportion of bad j but there are many who 
adopt the converse of these ancient and legitimate ca- 
nons, whilst, at the same time, they feel themselves 
supremely satisfied, in meeting with nothing to ad- 
mire in a work, provided they see in it nothing to 
offend. 

I have chosen Blank Verse, from a conviction of it? 
superior fitness, for such a work as the present. There 
is a recurrence of sound in Rhyme, which the most 
skilful, in a long poem, find difficult so to diversify, 
as to avoid that languor, which is almost unavoidably 
consequent, on so monotonous a cadence. Blank 
Verse, on the contrary presents a luxurious display of 
pauses and emphases, in which every possible subject, 
and every possible passion, is capable of being exhibi- 
ted in a dissimilar and appropriate dress ; whilst it pos- 
sesses the further advantage— of essentially partaking 
of the Writer's character, and, in a particular manner, 
of determining the form and very features of his 

miacU* 

* Blank Vejse would sound niucti more harmonious, in read- 
ing, if a Blight pause were to be made at the end of each line, 
whether the sense required it or not. Without this attention, 
■Blank Vtjrsc, to the ear, loses much of its beauty. Some persons 
liave recommended a contrary practice, but I think not very 
judiciously. 
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Before I commenced the following work, I endea- 
voured to make myself distinctly acquainted with the 
views and practices of others, with respect to the con- 
duct of similar poems, and afterwards determined, in- 
dependently and dispassionately, to act from my own 
sense of right. But although I have availed myself of 
the privilege, to which every Writer is intitled, I sub- 
mit the propriety of what I have said and done, in all 
respects, with that deference which becomes me, to 
the higher tribunal of the Public. 

In the following Poem, the Reader will rind neither 
classical or scientific embellishments, neither learned 
references, nor metaphysical illustrations of abstract 
sentiments. It comes to him without sanction or pa- 
tronage—with many disadvantages to encounter, and 
perhaps some prejudices to surmount. 

I may say, that my primary desire has been, to please 
the general Reader of sense and feeling — him, or her, 
who seeks not to repress every spontaneous emotion, 
and who deems it no degradation, to obey the impulse 
which prompts the glowing cheek, or the falling tear. 
Such Readers, unostentatious as they are, are the best 
judges of Poetry. They refer not to line and compass, 
and pre-established formulas, before they consent to 
be pleased, but, governed by rules, which no art; can 

d 
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teach, they resort to an infalli^-- standard— to the un- 
sophisticated dictates of their own heart. I regard 
such Persons as the Oracles of Nature, and pay their 
judgments an almost unqualified and instinctive 
reverence. 

I might mention some circumstances, with respect 
to myself, which would probably tend to moderate the 
severity of the liberal Critic, but, however much 1 
need them, I consider all concessions, arising from 
these extraneous causes, as producing but a temporary 
effect, whilst they are commonly attended with an un- 
fortunate re-action, which is more than equivalent to 
their support. Every work, without any foreign consi- 
deration, after ^ certain time, rests on its own intrinsic 
merit, in the determination of which, I believe the public 
voice to be scrupulously just.— Undeserved applause, 
as well as unmerited censure ; the clamorous support 
of friendship, or the insidious wound of jealousy, pro- 
duces but a transient influence. It is like the agitated 
^ water of the Ocean, which, at length, not more cer- 
tainly finds its true level, than every Writer does, 
eventually, his true praise. 
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SCENE^DENMARK. 



ARGUMENT. 



JL VAR, the evening before he departs from Denmark with new 
forces to attack England, consults the Oracle, Kills « 
Mariner, Is punished by t/ie illusions of the Witch. Swears 
never to take away the life of any unarmed person in the Island 
to which he is going. Departs for Britain. 



ALFRED victorious o'er the Danes, I sing. 

Prepared to seek again* the British shore, 
Within his Father's halls Ivar now sat, 
Musing on future spoils. Around him throng'd 

* Ivar, Hubba, and Guthrum, had Jong ravaged Britain, 
when the former returned to Denmark to collect new forces. 
It is the Evening, prior to his departure from Denmark with 
which the Poem opens. 

A 



His wrathful Sisters, rousing up his 'heart 5 

To vengeance 'gainst the race who slew their Sire.* 
At Regnbr's name, Ivar uprose, his eye 
Beam'd fearful indignation, when he cried, 

* Death to our Foes ! my spirit thirsts to see 

c The blood of Saxons flowing, ocean-like, 10 

4 Before my greedy e) f es, whilst ever round 

* Some mangled corse, writhing in agony, 

€ Shall add new transport to my bounding heart. 

4 Odin+ immortal chief! I hear thy call, 

* The Father of Ivar and Huhba was Rcgner Lodbrog, King 
of Denmark, uniting fas was not uncommon in that age) the cha- 
racters of Warrior, Poet, and Pirate. He reigned in Denmark 
the beginning of the ninth century. " After a long series of 
maritime expeditions into the most distant Seas, his fortune at 
length failed him in England ; taken prisoner by his adversary, 
Ella, King of Northumberland, he perished by the bite of 
SerjH\.ts, with which they had filled the Dungeon he was 
confined in. War in those rude aijes was carried on with the 
same iuhumruity which it is at present amongst the Savages of 
America: their Prisoners were only reserved to be put to death 
with torture.— Accordingly Rcgner was destroyed by Serpents. 
While dying, he composed a Song, wherein he records all the 
valiant achievements of his life, and threatens the Saxons with 
the vengeance of his sons, Ivar and Hubba." 

t Odiu was a great Warrior of the North, who after his death 
was deified, and esteemed the chief of the Scandinavian Gods. 
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' And like thee, forth I go, to scorn the looks* 15 

* And scatter wide the bones, and heap the skulls 

* Of vanquish'd enemies. Death ! view in me 

' Thy proudest Champion, soon ordain'd to swell 

* Slaughter's rank pile, and for the ravenous wolves 

€ Provide new banquets ! By the rapturous hope 20 
e Of one day joining the celestial throng 
' Amid Valhalla,* hearing as I stalk, 

He lived for many years the most triuiii pliant of conquerors, 
when finding old age draw near, he assembled his followers, and 
determined to die the hero he had lived. Willi a lance he 
pierced his body in the form of a circle in nine places, and w hen 
expiring, informed his attendants, that he was then going to the 
halls of Valhalla, there to become "an immortal God and to pre- 
pare joys for the valiant. He taught them, that the Gods would 
reject all who died not in war, or by their own hands ; that the 
felicities they would receive hereafter would be proportioned to 
the courage they displayed in battle* and to the number of 
enemies they had slain) out of whose skulls they were to drink 
their mead. 

* The Danes believed in two places of rewards, Valhalla 
and Gimle, and in two places of punishment, Nifliieim and 
Nastrond. In Valhalla the heroes spent the day in martial 
sports, and the night in feasting on the Boar Scrimner. All brave 
men were to remain here until the end of the world, when the 
heavens and the earth, and even the Gods themselves were to be 
consumed by fire ; after this general conflagration, % new and 



* "From each brave Warrior, gratulations loud : — 
' By that proud confidence, here do I swear 

* To scorn all mercy ! Let our foes display 2 5 
' The pitying heart, and hesitate to strike , 

€ The prostrate victim ; them no hopes inspire 
r Of future recompence, when Odin's voice 

* Shall sound through every world, whilst all the ghosts 
€ Of untold ages, crowd around the thrones 30 
' Of valiant Spirits : when the God shall cry, 

' Let him who slew the most, approach, and join 

c Our blissful mansions, at that glorious hour 

€ Ivar with pride shall claim the heritage 

c Reserved for valour. On the Saxons' head 35 

* Curses for ever light ! Be their land veil'd 

c In everlasting darkness ! May their hearts, 



more beautiful world was'to arise out of the ashes of the former, 
named Gimle ; here all good and brave men were to dwell for 
ever, being a p dace built of shining gold. Niflhfim, or the 
abode of evi', was governed by Hela, whose palace was anguish, 
her table famine, her waiters expectation and delay, the threshold 
of l.er door precipice, her bed leanness, whilst her looks struck 
* terror into all beholders. After the general destruction, there 
was to be another place of punishment far more dreadful than 
Ninheim, called Nastrond, built with the carcases of serpents, 
where the bad were eternally to leniain. 
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' While uncohsumed, Muspelsheim's* fires overwhelm! 
' Soon shall this sword down to the lower worlds 
' Send such an army that all Nif-hcim'st sons 40 

' Shall rise in triumph) clap their withered hands, 
*■ And, gazing on their Brethren, shout my praise— 

* The bold avenger of his father's wrongs ! 
' I haste to seek the battle.' 

, . . ' Wilt thou dare, 
€ From Denmark to depart/ ThqrildaJ cried, 45 

* Ere thou, with homage due, the Sorceress seek,§ 

* That under the black mountain rests her head, 

* To whom all times are known ? Raise not the sword, 
' Nor rashly dare the combat, till thou first 

' Consult the Oracle. Proud Hadrin H once 50 

• Muspelsbeim, a flaming world in the South, from which in* 
cessaiitly flowed torrents of sparkling fire. 

t See Note, page 3. 

| One of the &ree Sitters of Ivar and Hnbba. 

4 For many centuries, in the North, no war, or business of im- 
portance was undertaken, without first consulting wizards, witches, 
soothsayers, and fortune-tellers, on whose decision the most im- . 
plicit reliance was placed. 

H Othin, a famous soothsayer, being consulted by Hadrin, 
King of Denmark, whether he should war with Curetur, a neigh* 



* Disdain'd the words of Othi'n, when he said 
' Meet not Curetur, tyrant as he is, 

* Or thou shalt be his captive.* ' Soon the King 
9 Bewail'd his madness. Be thou wise, and learn 

* From his disaster how to hold the power 55 

* Of Spells and Prophets/ 

Thus the Prince replied. 
' Far other thoughts, Thorilda! have I learn'd 
' From her who bore me,* than the impious wish 

bouring tyrant, answered, if he did he would be taken prisoner. 
The king rejecting his advice, it happened to him as the. sooth- 
sayer had predicted. 

* Ivar's mother was named Aslauga, the daughter of a Swedish 
prince. " In former times when so many fierce warriors were 
roaming through the countries of the North, young women of 
rank and beauty were considered by their friends* as unsafe, 
unless placed in a strong castle and defended by some man of 
tried courage. Aslauga's father had entrusted her to the guar- 
dianship of one of his officers, who falling in love with his ward, 
refused to resign her : on which the father made it known that 
whoever subdued him should receive his daughter as a reward. 
Young Regner Lodbrog, who was not less distinguished for his 
gallantry, than his warlike atchievements, immediately accepted 
the offer, and proved as successful in this, as he had been in all 
his other enterprises." Aslauga, dying some years after, Regner 
married a shepherdess named Thora, whom he saw by accident 
on the coast of Norway. 
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* To scorn the Gods immortal, who to some 

c Have given prophetic wisdom ! Well I know 60 

' Where divination dwells ! On the next morn, 

' I sail for Britain ! Dreary now the hour ! 

' The night is dark, and chilling blows the wind 

' O'er the vex'd ocean ! yet, a heart I boast 

' That never stoop' d to fear 5 a mailed heart, 6$ 

' Invincible ! and forth I go, e'en now 

' To learn my fortunes.' Instant he arose 

And 'mid applauding voices, to the beech 

Pursued his perilous and lonely way. 

Hour after hour now heavily had pass'd, 70 

And yet the Prince reach'd not his Father's halls. 
His Sisters, wondering, mark'ci the lengthen'd time, 
Foreboding evils infinite : no sleep 
Weigh' d down their eye-lids, whilst in every sound 
They heard his voice or footstep, and arose • 75 

With heart exultant, then again return'd, 
Languid and soul-oppress'd, to brood o'er fears 
Till noon- tide mark'd the air. No Ivar then 
Drew nigh to cheer tjiem. Toward the sounding shore 
Still patiently they gazed, when with delight, 80 

O'erwhelming, they beheld their brother's form, 
Who homeward paced, thoughtful \ and now he stood 



Silent, before his Sisters, whilst a gloom 

Dark and mysterious, lowering, mark'd his brow. 

' What ails thee ?' in amazement, one e*claim'd. &5 

* I have seen sights/ he cried, * so horrible > 

€ Such sights of shadowy forms, and things unknown, 

€ And past conception,, that my swimming eyes 

€ Seem chained to serpents $ through my yielding brain 

' They to and fro glide- on— all fire and slime, 90 

' And ghastly scales. Are ye my sisters, true ? 

' My real sisters ? .Yes ! , I know you now. 

* The Hell-hag, where is she ? I see her not ! 

€ Ah ! is she gone ?* . • 

' What, brother aileth thee, 

* That thou shouldst thus afflict our mutual souls,' Q5 
Thorilda cried. € What vision hast thou seen?* 

* 'Tis past,* the Prince eiclaim'd, r it is all o'er, 
' My brain is cool'd. It was a sudden fit 

€ That half o'erpower'd me. What ! dost thou inquire 
' The sight that moved me? 'twas a hellish sight ! 100 
« My feet have been to one, 'mid rocks and fires, 
e IDown to earth's centre : haggard was her look, 

* Her bed a coffin, and her progeny 



( Huge broods of serpents : from her icy touch 
r I still am cold ! 

€ My harrow'd soul hath felt 105 

' Since last we met, th* overwhelming weight of fear. 
' Dangers of known extent, this heart had spurn'd, 
c But, conflicts with the unseen Powers, whose might 
' And habitudes are all uncertainty, 
« This hath extorted from proud Regner's son 1 10 

' The trembling knee ! yes, even I have known 
' The coward's terror! Name it not, or,, scorn 

* Shall follow me, and rouse my soul to madness. 
c I scorn myself." 

r Hide not the venturous tale,' 
The Sisters answered. c Say the Sorceress' words 115 
' And what thy future fortunes.' Iva'r spake : 

* Tho 1 terrible, I will declare the past. 

* When from my Father's halls I sought the shore 

'• Thick darkness veil'd the sky, and the fierce winds, 
' Then rising?, presaged the impending storm. 12Q 

c As by the waves I strode; Tsaw a man — 
' A Mariner. ' Well met/ I him addressed, 
€ Launch out thy bark ! for I am bound to find 
' The Witch's habitation.' Dost thou know 
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r Her secret dwelling.* r Well I know the spot — 125 
€ Her secret dwelling,' spake the mariner : 
e Bat, hark ! the winds are rising j see the waves 
€ Heaving their monstrous heads ! At such an hour 
r 'Twere death to venture/ Wrathful, thus I cried. 
€ Thou dastard spirit, know, thy Prince is nigh ! 130 
r 'Tis Ivar's voice thou hearest. Launch thy bark !' 
r The man replied. ' I, other master serve, 
• ' No choice is mine, I must deny thy will, 
' And, patient, tread this shore.' f Deny thy Prince!* 
' Enraged, I cried, when with my dagger, true, 1 35 
' I stabb'd him to the heart ! The mariner 
' Fell lifeless, and I forth pursued my way. 

* Not long I stray'd ere to another man — 

' A mariner I came, who pondering stood, 

< Well met, I cried, Thy Prince is bound to find 140 

'The Witch's habitation : launch thy bark !' 

€ The mariner in silence launched his bark, 

* And o'er the boisterous ocean urged his course. 

' Now darker grew the crowded atmosphere. 
' There was no moon on high, and not a star 145 

' Peep'd through the sable canopy : the blast 
' Rang loud, and now, with roar more terrible, 

* Swept o'er the foaming waves * 
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' But dost thou know, 
c In this tempestuous hour, the certain course ? 
' Eager, I ask'd him. Slowly he replied, 150 

r I know the course. Struck with mysterious awe, 
' I would have sought the shore, but we were now 
' Far o'er the ocean : whilst, as thus we sail'd, 
' More furious howl'd the storm, and in the air 
f So black and pitchy, forms appear' d to float, 155 

€ More black, and of terrific character. 
' But dost thou know the way ?' with faultering words 

* Again I ask'd him. Slow the Boat-man spake, 
' I know the way.' A moment's calm prevail'd j 

' The mountain billows held their foaming heads 1(50 

' Suspended in the clouds, to aid the still 

'. A n d petrifying silence 3 then again 

' They fell in thundering cataracts j the winds 

' Burst on resistless, and, together, join'd 

* Ocean and air t' augment the fearful scene, 165 
€ Unspeakable \ ' But dost thou know the way ?' 

' Once more I ask'd him. € Well I know the way' 

* In the same tone he answer'd, whilst the sea,* 

* Now fiercer grown, raved with transcendent wrath. 
'And every blast that shook the element 1J0 
€ Seem'd liko the blast portentous of man's end. 

* I cannot see thy face,' I then exclaim'd 
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And whither are we sailing ? Fearful man ! 

I know thee not ! Speak ! I conjure thee speak ! 

Though it may bear a dagger to my heart, 1 ?5 

This horrid silence chills me/ Not a word 

Answer* d the Mariner, and as I look'd 

With shuddering expectation, o'er his face 

There shone a glow of light miraculous, 

And,_by it, in the Helms-man I beheld— 180 

The man I murder'd ! 

r Ghastly beam'd his eye ; 
His cheek was thin and sallow, and the wound 
Deep in his side, trembling I gazed upon, 
And as I gazed, speechless, and wild with dread, 
The light withdrew, and all again was dark,—- 185 
Darkness and tempest, and the rushing wind! 

* Now fast we sped o'er ocean, when a wave 
' Toss'd on a rock the bark. It instant bulged. 
€ Upon the rock I climbed, and earnest look'd, 
4 For shore or shelter $ when, oh shame to tell ! IQO 
-' Terror consumed my soul $ • I fear'd the prize, 
9 Th' immortal prize for which alone I toil'd, 
r Was then to be caught from me, and the flood 

* Receive that heart which panted but to die 

* The death of heros* 
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' Whilst I musing stood, 1Q5 

' A light drew nigh 3 and now it nearer came, 
( And still more near ! The cause was manifest 
' It was a wandering Night-hag pacing slow* 
' The dark and stormy ocean. Thus T cried, 
' Whate'er thou art, oh roamer of the seas ! 200 

c Approach and aid me.' Toward me she drew nigh, 
€ And raised her glimmering lamp, by whose pale beam 
r I saw my perils. With inquiring gaze 
€ I sought for boat or boatman, but in vain \ 
< Through the thick gloom no form appear' d, and now 
r O'er broken crags, and sea- weeds, to the shore, 
' Labouring, I climb'd. 

r I mark'd the Ocean Hag, 
' And started back. Her face was pale as death ; 
e Her bones appear' d — scarce hidden by the skin 
* That loosely cover'd them, whilst her dark eye, 

* Magicians and Soothsayers in the North, were believed to 
have the power of walking over the sea with the same ease which 
they could dry land. Holler the magician, professed to have 
vovagfd over many parts of the ocean on a bone. Oddo, 
also, a Dane, would wander alone over the sea, and he asserted 
lie could raise and allay storms, and destroy at pleasure the 
whole of an enemy's fleet. Both-of these were killed by other 
magicians more powerful than themselves. 
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€ Glisten'd, like that of swine, when, from half sleep, 

* In lazy mood, it casts its eye-ball up 
' At foot approaching. 

' Hither am T come,* 
' 1, her, address'd, r to explore th' abodes profound, 
' Of the dread sister. Her I earnest seek 
f To commune with upon adventurous deeds, 215 

€ And to inquire, in other worlds, how fares 
€ My injured Father.* I am Regner's son, 

* Ivar of Denmark. Know'stthou of her cave, 
r That I may pay obeisance, arid disclose 

r My weighty purpose?" 

' Well 1 know the spot, • 220 

The Hag replied, ' From her thou seek' st, I sprang — 
r My potent Mother. I beheld thy Bark, 
1 Toiling amid the waves, and thus approach' d 
' To serve thee. To our vault advance $ yet, first, 

* In this so boisterous hour, declare who steer'd 225 
f Thy vessel hither V Trembling I replied 

r Some haggard Fiend, I know him not, his name, 

* Though Regner had been a brave warrior, yet not having 
died in battle, nor by his own hands, Ivar might feel. some soli- 
citude concerning his future weliare. 
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' Nor whither he is gone : he landed mc 

' Upon these savage rocks, and back returned.* 

* It was our nightly Herald/ said the Hag ; 230 
€ Him we dispatch'd to bring thee to our dome, 

1 And thou didst well to follow. 

f Now prepare 
f T explore the depths beneath, where I abide 
' In service evermore (save, when I aid 
' The suffering Mariner) with ceaseless care 235 

' Guarding all avenues, that lead, where dwells 

* The sleeping Sorceress. Mortal, follow me !" 
' Slowly she pass'd ; I strove to follow her ; 

4 When, as we moved, sudden a host of lamps 

' Amid the crags, of fearful radiance, 240 

* Blazed all around. 

' The spot on which we stood, \ 

* Was the rude base of a stupendous rock. 

' Whose summit, midnight hid 5 whilst here and there 
' The fatal hemlock started, and the roots 

* Of living mandrake. € Are we not come near ? 245 
' I then inquired j ' these hideous shapes and things, 

' Itneedeth to be one like thee, to meet 
r Unterrificd.' We both in silence march'd. 
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' The torches bright high in the rifted crag, 250 

< Moved on by hand unseen j 'till to a vault 

' Of huge extent, and darkness — tenfold more 

' Than earthly, we arrived ; when, all the lamps 

' Blended their fires, and, as one torch, approach'd 

' The Night-Hag, who her shrivell'd hand upheld> 255 

c And, having seiz'd it, bent before the cave, 

' And mutter' d unintelligible words, 

' And necromantic airs that made the place 

* Sound like contending thunders. 

' Now prepare/ 
' Solemn she cried, to tread these chambers, hid 260 
c In night eternal, which no mortal foot 
c Hath e'er profaned, but, with the special grace 
' Of her who dwells beneath, our potent Queen.' 
' The Hag proceeded. Doubtful I remain'd 
' Whether to follow, or that instant rush— 2(55 

' I knew not where, but, mindful of my name, 
c Boldly I trod her footsteps. 

c On we moved 
' Through caverns intricate, and lofty vaults, 

• Where bats and screech-owls and the lonely crow 

* Had tl<rir safe dwelling ; ever flitting by, * 2/0 
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' Or sending sounds, reverberated far . 

' O'er all tfye black domain, that made the light 

' Half conscious of obtrusion. To a Pit 

4 With yawning mouth we came ! Fearless the Hag 

' Leap'd downward to a stone, that overhung 2J& 

* The dark abyss beneath} when, at her call, 

1 From every secret crevice, issued fast 

' Unnumber'd Serpents !$ Round the rocky sides, 

r As by mechanic impulse each ap'pear'd 

' Ranged in due order, piercing the hard crag 280 

' With keen, and monstrous fangs, and, down tbey hang, 

' Coiling, when thus the Hag : ' Young Prince, descend I 

' The steps are distant and impassable, 

' But by one only means : yon beings grasp, 

' And to the rayless caverns undearneath 285 

' Dauntless proceed ! 

€ She downward sped. I leap'd 
' Where late she stood, but, when to follow her 
' Another step, I touch'd the hissing snakes, 

| When the Gods were about to launch the ship which con* 
tamed the dead body of Balder, they found their insufficiency, 
and sent for a certain sorceress from the country of the giants, 
who came to them mounted on a wolf, and having twisted ser- 
pents for her bridle* 
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* My hands recoiTd, and, for a moment, fear 

* Shot through my blood. The Hag looked up and cried. 
« Doth Ivar tremble ? Think upon thy Sire, 

' And journey on un terrified." I now 

' Beheld her pass ; behind I look'd and saw 

' Impenetrable midnight, and before, 

* A gulf of depth unknown, whose mouth sent forth 295 
' Murmurs and wailing sounds. The single torch 

' Descended slow, whilst from beneath I heard, 

* Hie same unceasing call, faint and more faint, 

' Dauntless, proceed !' It was no time for thought, 
f When, grasping hard the angry snakes, I sprang 30Q 
' From broken step to step, from rock to rock, 
c And now my guide o'ertook, who downward still 

* Moved slowly with her blue and glimmering light. 

' Strange horrors shook my frame, I saw the light, 
' The only light, caught by some demon hand, 305 

' Gigantic, and, as shuddering I beheld, 
* It fell, and all was darkness ! Tottering now 
' Tween earth and Niflheim* deep, I felt a chill, 
r A cold and numbning chill through all my frame 
' Slow creeping, as on either side, I look'd 310 

' Yet nothing saw, whilst to my ear there came 

• Note page 
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' One sound alone, my own fast- throbbing heart 

* Raising faint echos. 

' Now on earth I stood, 
' If name it might receive, where all was veil'd, 
' And blank uncertainty. In this suspense 315 

' And tumult of dismay, my quivering arm 
' Some unseen Being seized ! It led me on ! 
' I could not choose — I followed, 'till at length 
' The hand withdrew, when through the air there rose 
« A dull and bubbling noise, from some near tide 320 

• That wound 'mid scattcr'd crags its sullen wave. 

' Whilst thus immured in darkness, unconceived> 
' Unutterable, making even life 
' Seem death disguised : silent and half perceiv'd, 
' A boat drew nigh the shore, parting the stream 32J 
' With gentle motion, that a dubious light, 

# Unwelcomed, cast around. € Why laggest thou ? 
r Exclaimed the hag, who by me stood unseen, 

' Leap fearless to the bark !* I forth obey'd, 

' And — plung'd into the flood ! no boat was there ! 330 

< Instant the Hag stretched forth her hand, and rais'd 

* My struggling form from death, when on firm land 
f I stood, unknowing how. Around I look'd ! 
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' Once more I saw my guide ! who, thus began* 

' This stream is Gioll !* through th' infernal worlds 

' His dark tide rolling, which no ray of heaven 

' Hath ever lighted on, or venturous man 

' Touch'd and survived, save thou, and such as thou, 

' Favor'd of spirits kind. The Waster, Death, 

* When tired of dogging -his three ministers, 340 
' Famine, and War and Pestilence, here hastes 

' And, plunging in this stream, again revives 

* His appetite for slaughter. 

f Now behold 
' These unexplored domains.' She scarce had said, 34A 
' When two huge doors of adamant flew wide, 
r And to my view displayed the secret vault. 
' Where Divination dwelt. 

• r Spacious it was, 
€ And in the centre stood a cauldron. Fires, 
'' Crimson and green, thence streaming upward, spread 
' Throughout the place a lustre, blazing now 
' Now half extiriguish'd, though the chill air blew, 
' And all was damp and dreary. To the roof, 

* That frown* d new terrors, looking up, I saw 

* One of the riven of Hell 
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• Wondering, a Raven— with no Raven's tyt 1 355 

' And mark'd unsightly shrubs and tapering roots, 

' Woolfsbane and Deadly-night-shade, thick overspread 

' With living things, abhorr'd, by whose dark aid, 

' Or heart, or liver, fibre, or thin scale, 

' The infernal powers prepar'd their spells, and fornVd 

' Chains for unconscious mortals. Whilst my breath 

' Laboured with fear, the guiding Hag exclaim'd,— 

' Now must I leave thee! Yonder view the spot 

' Where our great Mother lies.* Instant I turn'd 

' To claim her further service, but her form, 3(35 

' Unknowing how, had vanish'd, and I stood, 

' Trembling amid the horrid solitude. 

c Around I gaz'd, in dread perplexity, 
€ Then, sudden, look'd aghast ! A Coffin, black, 

* Slow rising from the yawning sepulchre, 3/0 
€ My sight arrested. As I earnest view'd 

' I saw the Sorceress ! In her narrow bed 

' Senseless she lay, oppressed with death-like sleep ! 

* All sounds were hush'd. A stillness reign'd, as tho' 

' Nature herself Jiad paus'd. I toward her mov'd 3/5 

* With spell to break her slumber, when, I saw— 
4 Her Winding-sheet was snow, her Coffin stone. 

4 I would have spoken, but, when I beheld 
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' Her still and livid visage, and her eye 

* That through the thin, thin eye-lid half appear'd, 380 

4 Back I recoil'd, unconscious, yet again 

4 Drew nigh her coffin, and in tremulous tones 

4 Chaunted the runic song.* 

4 Slowly the Witch 
' Her form upraised, stiff with the cavern's damp, 
4 Half red, half blue, t whilst venom'd drops. distill'd 385 

* It was Odin who introduced the runic characters, or the art 
of writing into the North ; and in order to obtain greater respect 
he ascribed to them, miraculous powers, professing by their aid 
to have the ascendancy over all nature. In his chapter on the 
runic rhymes, he says, " I know a song by which I enchant the 
arms of my enemies, and render their weapons of none effect. 
I know a song of such virtue, that were I caught in a storm, I 
could hush the winds, and render the air perfectly calm. When 
I see Che says) magicians travelling through the air, I disconcert 
them by a single look, and force them to abandon their enterprise. 
If I see a man dead and hanging aloft on a tree, I engrave runic 
characters to wonderful, that the man immediately descends and 
converses with me." When Odin visited hell he compelled the 
prophetess to speak, for it is said, " he sings to her verses adapted 
to call up the dead. He looks toward the North ; he engraves 
runic characters on her tomb ; he utters mysterious words ; he 
demands an answer, until the prophetess is constrained to arise." 

t The body of Hela is represented as one half blue, the other 
half of the colour of human flesh. ~ 
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' Upon her bare head, from the craggy roof, 

' Where countless reptiles hung, and things unknown, 

' Forming one mass of life, which, as it moved, 

' Rapid or slow, gave back the cauldron's light 

' In ghastly radiance. . The Sorceress spake, 3QO 

* Rolling her troubled eyes. ' I hear the call. 
' What mortal dares disturb my long repose, 

' And tread these mansions ?' when, she cast her eye, 

* Her black and shining eye stern in my face, 
« And cried, * Who art thou ?* 

' Shuddering, I replied. 3Q5 
' Searcher of Fate, to whom all times are known, 

* Regard thy servant ! Hither 1 am come 
' To ask thy counsel. Say, oh Prophetess ! 

' Where is my .murder' d father, he who hoped 

' To die in battle, fighting to obtain 400 

' The meed of valour j but, in evil hour, 

* Seiz'd, and in dungeon slain?' 

( Again she roll'd 

* Her troubled eyes, then spake, in solemn tone. 
« Mourn not thy gallant father, he is safe. 

' I know thee well. Thy father's soul I bore 405 

* To Odin's Halls, and never such a shout 
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* Heard I at warrior's entrance. He Is there, 

* On sparkling thrones of gold $ and from the skulls 
' Of vanquished enemies* he drinks his mead, 

' And feasts with the Immortals. Now depart, 410 

* And leave me to forgetfulness !' J cried, 

* Sorceress, first hear me ! To the distant war, 
' I forth am going 5 many a gallant Dane 

' With me hath vow'd torcross the ocean-%ave, 

* And drench his sword in blood, and glut Bis rage 415 
« With spoil and carnage. May I thither go, 

' And what the issue ?' 

* Slowly, thus she spake. 

* *J The pleasures which the Danes expected after death, dis- 
cover what they most approved during life. The heroes it is 
. said, who are received into the palace of Odin, have every day 
the pleasure of amusing themselves, of passing in review, of 
ranging themselves in order of battle, and of cutting one another 
in pieces : but as soon as the time of repast approaches, they 
return on horseback all safe and sound to the halls of Odin, and 
begin eating and drinking* Though the number of them cannot 
be counted, the flesh of the boar Scrimmer is enough for them 
all. Every day it is served up at table,, and every day it is re- 
newed again entire : their beverage is beer and meed ; one single 
goat, whose milk is excellent mead, furnishes enough of that 
liquor to intoxicate all the heroes; and their cups are the skulls 
of the enemies they have slain in battle." 
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I know thy resolutions, but, O Prince ! 
Regard the Destinies ! If there thou go,<v 
Denmark no more, shall see thee ! Now, depart ! 420 
And leave me to forgetfulness !' 'Oh stay V 
Again I cried. f One only question more 5 
And 1 will leave thee. Canst thou not bestow 
Some charm, some secret charm, of powerful might, 
That shaiypotect my fortunes ? girdle, cap,* 425 

Or minister to guard me V 

' None, she cried. 
r No minister can guard thee ! 1 had once 

• Witches, or, as they were ofteif called, Fatal Sisters, or 
Nymphs, were supposed to possess the power of granting to 
-whom they thought proper, Caps, that, which ever way they 
were turned, should direct the weather, Girdles of defence. 
Swords of might, and Armours of proof. It was one of the 
latter which Hothen King of Sweden received, when he made a 
successful war upon Balder, who was a descendant of the God 
Balder. King Gover had the power granted him, of seeing 
from Norway whatever was attempted against him in Sweden, 
though at the distance of a hundred German miles. Witches, 
also, commonly promised the warriors who applied to them for 
aid, an invisible attendant who should succour them in all seasons 
of danger ; this they might do with much safety, for if slain, they 
could not upbraid, and if victorious, they only returned to heap 
new presents and praises. 
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' An earthly servant who was wont to- stalk 

* Upon the neighbouring shore when howl'd the wind, 
'And dash' <f the waves, and huge Hresvelger flapp'df 
' His wing, and woke the tempest. That brave man 

* Might readily have served thee. His it was 

< To watch the storm, and when the furious surge 

* Cast on the shore some shipwrecked Mariner 

' All stiff and cold, he hither bore his corse 435 

* To feed yon beings,' — pointing to the roof 

' When all th* unsightly Brood spread wide their mouths, 
9 Waiting th* accustomed meal. Aghast I stood. 

* T saw my fate ! The Sorceress thus again, 

* Son of the upper world, look not amazed 440 
r At these my words : — yon starving family 

' Must have some flesh and blood ! He is no more 

* Who would have served them. A portentous noise, 
€ Thrice echoed, lately rush'd across the dome,— 

* It was his spirit ! Some hell-gender' d fiend 445 
€ Had murder* d him !' When thus aloud she cried, 

' Why stairtest thou, O Prince ? Art thou the man ? 

* The Danes supposed the wind to arise from the flapping of 
the. wings of a huge Eagle, named Hresvelger. The Greenlanders 
to this day attribute thunder to two women in the clouds who 
are stretching and flapping dried seal-skins. 
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4 If thou wouldst save thy miserable life 
' Turn instant to the North !'• 

' I thither turned, 
'When on a dark and distant crag I spied 45© 

' Two twinkling fires. They toward me came ! My heart 

* Shrank with dismay j for now a fearful form, 
€ Slowly drew hear ; and as I earnest look'd, 

r Beneath my sight it grew, large, and more large ! 

* And now appeared a hideous monster, huge, 455 
' Of Dragon kind, with human countenance ! 

c And on my face he fix'd his steady gaze. 

' I mark'd his side, when I beheld a wound, 

4 A deep and well-known wound ! I started back ! 

€ And, wistless what I did, approached the Hag 460 

' And her stone tenement, still holding out 

' My trembling hands. I touch'd the Witch's arm ! 

€ 'Twas ice, all ice, when, sideway, leaping far, 

' My eye-strings seenVd to snap, and on the sight, 

c On either side, my twisted eye-balls glared. 465 

* At this dread instant, heightening my dismay, 

r Loud from the roof, the raven flapp'd his wing, 
' Whilst a deep groan came from the earth beneath. 

* At the time the runic characters were writing, at well at 
daring many other ceremonies, it was deemed necessary to look 
toward the north. 
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r O'erpower'd by agony of fear, I now 
r Stood motionless, when, 'mid the pause, I heard. 470 
€ A rushing noise, as from tumultuous waves 

* Rending the ground below ; downward I look'd 
1 And, on each side, beheld a ravin, deep, 

r O'er which my foot half-hung, and in the gulf 

' Conflicting torrents, such as when some whale 475 

* Or ocean monster lashes the great deep. 

* Ye troubled waves, be still ! Ye ravins, close !' 

* Turning, the Sorceress cried, and all was whole. 

* When thus again she spake. r Rash Prince, attend ! 

* To distant wars thou speedest $ think of me ! 480 

* If Denmark*s shore thou leave, thou never more, 

* No, never, shalt return ! Upon yon rock, 

* High over-head, I see thy name combined 
' With Death and Saxons/ 

* Faultering, thus I cried, 

* Check not my thirst of glory ! Stay thy words ! 485 
' My heart upon revenge hath fed so long, 

And I have nursed with such full ecstasy 
' The hope of vengeance, that, though death reward, 
9 1 must subdue my foes, I must with blood 

* Wipe out my many wrongs ! My gallant sire— 400 

* Regner, they murder'd. View in me his son. 
' This sword was his, -and, if I use it not 
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' How shall I meet my father? Think again ! 
' And, if for death there be one antidote, 
' Grant it I pray 1' 

• The Witch replied. < Thy mind 

* Knows not to change its purpose 3 like Heaven's bow, 
' Once, and for ever bent : but, if thou yet 

' Resolve with stubborn heart to cross the seas, 

c Here, take these threads. Thy sisters, three, require 

' To weave them in a Standard, and display— 500 

€ Yon Raven ! power shall it possess to screen 

f From hidden dangers, and, no human force 

9 Against thee shall prevail, while thou possess 

* This potent safeguard. Now, no more inquire, 

' Or I ray hand will raise, and, from the ground, 505 

* Call up unnumber'd spirits, huge and fierce, 
' And terrible to look on; these shall drag 

* Thy soul to Hela.* After a brief pause, 
4 She thus continued. 

' Se'st thou yonder form, 
4 Whose sight thou started'st at ? He comes to know 
' My sovereign purpose. Toward the Witch he moved, 
' And, heaving from the earth his crested neck, 

* Bent o'er her coffin 5 whom she thus address'd. 
€ Thou injur'd spirit, hear ! A mortal man 

' Now stands before me 5 to the fight he hastes, 515 
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' Far o'er the seas, and many a wrathful deed 

* His hands would perpetrate. He now must pass 

' Through these mysterious vaults : be thou hid guide ! 

' From this abode, three paths conduct to earth, 
' One, to the right, extends, a plain ascent, 520 

' Where the wild chaplet crowns the barren rock, 
' And odours, grateful, fill each passing gale. 
' The second way is dark, mid crags, all black, 
' O'erspread with moss, that never light beheld,. 
4 Coeval with the world, in which there hide 525 

4 Contending Teptiles infinite, whose eyes, 
' Like thine, are bright. The third approach to earth 

* Is through an avenue, at whose dark mouth 

' Two furious Toads, opposing, stand and spit 

' Their deadly venom, , whence, the pestilence, 530 

' Steams up, which gives them spirits to renew 

' Their rancorous warfare. Wide the passage spreads, 

' And terminates in gates, ^lie which to touch 

* With this thy sting, will burst, and'then appears,— 
' The course this man should take. The gates expand 

* Midway the pit, and o'er each step there hang 

* Black jutting rocks, trembling with every breath, 

* Held by the tangled ivy. To the eye 

* A light appears, a red uncertain light. 
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* But whence it comes is hidden, for no lamp 540 

c Nor fire is there 5 while nothing can be grasp*d 
' To aid th* ascent most perilous, but what 

* Thy mercy deals. Upward, the road to earth, 
' But, in the way, if once the traveller 

' Should cast a sudden glance down the deep void, 545 
' A sight there is— two monsters climbing fast 

* The dark abyss, with fangs of riving fire, 

' And eyes that feed the lightning. If thine aid 

r One moment should withdraw, hope ceases ! Down 

' The victim falls, the monsters following, 550 

€ But never to overtake, till to the shades 

€ He plunges, where the- tortured spirits howl.' 

Again she spake. ' These paths thou knowest wellj 

' Thou art unbodied, and no power they have 

* To hurt or hinder thee. Receive thy charge ! 555 
' Conduct him hence, through either avenue, 

• At thy disposal. Swift !* the Sorceress cried, 
' And sank back in her coffin ! which, again, 

€ Through the expanding earth, a horrid chasm ! 
' Descended slowly V 

' Whilst I speechless stood, 560 

' The cauldron's fires expired ! Throughout the vault 
' No ray appear'd ! no solitary ray, 
1 Save where the Dragon crouch'd : beneath his scales 
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' There shone a glow-worm light, whose feeble beams 
9 Midnight refused to share, and sent them back £65 

< Close to their source. 

* In wild amaze I stood, 

< Gnashing my teeth. I heard no sound, save one, 
' The clanking of some distant chains, nor saw 

f Aught but thick darkness : when I feebly cried; 

* Almighty Gods, grant me one ray of light !* 5JTO 

* My voice yet linger'd in the air, when, la ! 

f A deafening noise surrounded, and there rush'd 
' Athwart the night profound, lightnings so fierce, 
''All forked, casting far so bright a glare, » 
r That by their aid I saw, till then unknown, 5J5 

' The cave's extent. My curdling blood stood still ! 
c I laugh*d with fear ! for on one side I saw 

* A raving Demon, chained, of monstrous size, 
' Biting his fetters, foaming, mad with rage, 

s # To see his prey, yet, by his iron bands 580 

* Restrained from vengeance. As I trembling stood 
' A sudden flash of unimagined light 

r O'erwhelm'd my eye-balls, when/ it burst and spread 

* Its vivid lines -, whilst, ever as I look'd, 

* A fiercer flash, resentful, darted near, 585 
9 And, while I thought on death,, exploded, loud, 

' Sending its host of thunders through the cave,* 
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* Wild with excess of dread I closed my eyes 

* To 'scape the hideous sight. Whilst trembling thus 

' In utter darkness, something at my back 5QQ 

4 PulTd heavily, when, frantic, I exclaim'd, 

c A thousand worlds to save me ! guide* me hence, 

' Oh injured being ! guide me from this scene 

' Of horrors infinite, and I to thee 

'Will give my earthly all !' 

' The Dragon spake. 600 
' There was a time when baubles such as these 
' Would well have pleased me ; but, a ghost become, 

* I heed them not. Within my power thou art, 
' And thou shalt know how terrible my wrath. 

* I now must leave this dwelling -, close attend ! 605 

* For, know, if thou shouldst wander but a hair, 
' Hell yawns to have thee.' 

' Slow the Dragon moved, 

* And as he moved, a track of liquid fire 

* Declared his path. Trembling I follow'd him, 

r Thrbugh windings many, fearing at each step 610 
€ Sudden destruction. Now we both arrived 
€ Where the three turnings stood. I then beheld 

* One filled with fierce combustion, heard with dread 
« The fearful Monster's roar : aghast I turn/d, 

' And in the other path— the path I came, 6l$ 
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* Saw darkness, save where creeping reptile's eyes 

' Glared on me. Then I look'd, and, to the right, 

c 'Descry'd the. third ascent : no fire was there — 

r No angry reptile, but half light it was, 

€ The steps distinct and clear, the distance short, 620 

€ And at the top, shone the blue firmament. 

' The Dragon cried — ' Now/ follow me!' 

' What joy, 
€ Transporting, filTd my bosom, when I saw 
r My guide move slowly up the blessed way 
' That shone so bright and lovely ; and we came 625 
Into Heaven's day-Jight ! Then, for the first time, 

* Since life was mine, my inward soul perceived 
' Nature's rich beauties. O ! what happiness 

/ To mark the Orb of Day — the tranquil sky 

' And all the forms around me, fairer far, 630 

' And doubly dearer, for the gloom, that late 

' Congeal 'd my spirit ! Fill'd with gratitude, 

( I turn'd to thank my guide; when 1 beheld— 

' His fatal wound ! Within my breast I felt 

' Biting remorse, which made me close my eyes 635 

' With inbred pangs, and when again I turn'd 

4 To pour th'o'erflowing heart, no Guide appear'd ! 

' No mouth of yawning cavern \ both were gone \ 

* Vanish'd ! and all was solitude around. 
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' Then, in my mind, new apprehensions rose. 640 

' The strange and desolated scene, displayed 

' A character, scarcely allied to earth. 

€ It seem'd the spot where Ruin dwelt alone \ 

* For, as I gazed, on either side, alike, 

' Fragments of lofty rocks encircled me, 645 

' Forming one waste of stone, all wild and bare, 

' That, through succeeding ages, crumbling fast, 

1 By rains and winter frosts, from the tall peaks 

' Came roaring down the precipice, and spread 

' O'er all the valley, crags and shattered spars, 650 

' Htgh-heap'd and massy — such as might be deemed, 

' A world, exploded by those central fires, 

€ When Surtur's* reign shall come, and all that is 

' Return to chaos. Hastening from the scene, 

€ Tho* doubtful where, at length, with joy, I saw 655 

* The ocean near me, casting on the shore 

' Its sweeping lines of foam, advancing slow, 

< With murmurs faint, and of such equal sounds 

' That silence scarce perceiv'd them. To the beach 

' I hastened, and o'erjoy'd beheld a ship 660 

' Fast sailing near at hand. I cried, ' Approach!' 

* The adversary of Odiu, whose reign preceded the destruc- 
tion of all thing!. 
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# My form was known— I bounded to the bark, 
' And safe it bore me to my distant home. 

* Daughters of Regner, listen once again !— 
9 To this dread mansion of all evil things 665 

4 A ghost conveyed me ! Ivar made him such ! 

* A ghost defended roe ! Now, here I swear 
4 By this unconqiierM sword ; by all the Gods 

4 That throng the halls of Valhall ; day and night 

r Feasting on Scrimner,* mid the dance and song, 

' Warfare and tales of death \ by Odin's self— 6JO 

' Here do I swear, with oath inviolate, 

' Never from this good moment, in the Isle 

# Whereto I go, one soul to slay, save him 
4 Who dares the battle, and in armour bold 

* Opposes my dominion, I have borne 67s 
4 For one poor murder, such deep punishments 

' And freezing dread.' 

The Sisters all exclaim'd 
4 We mark thy oath, we tremble at thy tale. 
4 But now declare the Sorceress* further words, 
4 And what thy future fortunes.* He replied, 680 

' These were her words. 

4 Thy Sisters three I know $ 

• Note page, *4. 
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c Their spells must aid thee. Tell them to prepare 
r A Banner tall, wrought with these magic threads, 
' That shall display a Raven ; guard it safe ! 

* It has a secret charm.' The cords I held 685 
' Close in my grasp, but they are gone ! all gone ! 

' I know not whither. Haste ! a standard weave ! 
' The Raven dark he on it ? let the web 
' Be' strong and durable, and I will bear 

* That standard to the wars/ 

He scarce had said, 6QO 
When the three sisters spread the woof and warp, 
And whilst they thought upon it, lo ! 'twas done !* 
' Now,', cried the exultant Prince, € I hear a voice 
' That tells me I shall vanquish ; this strange deed, 
' Miraculous, endues my leaping heart 6QS 

' With powers unknown, and arms my sword with 

might 
' Invincible/ He grasp'd the banner near, 

* The Danes invaded Britain, bearing a standard, called the 
Reafan or Raven, which was believed to be a magical standard, . 
and to have been made instantaneously by the three sisters of 
Ivar and Hubba, prior to their brother's departure from Denmark. 
The Raven was the usual figure displayed on the Danish 
standards. 
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And, like another Starchaterus, huge,+ 
In pride pre-eminent, stalk' d toward the shore, 
Where, in their war array, his army stood, 700 

Impatient, waiting to behold their chief, 
. Who thus address'd them. 

f Heroes ? far renown'd 
* O'er all Helsingia, Gothland, and the Coasts, 
c And far as farthest Russia — hear your Prince ! 
' For other conquests, and, more glorious, 705 

' Prepare your veteran hearts. From Britain's soil 
r I late return'd to Denmark, you to rouse, 
€ And bear to that devoted Isle, whose crimes 
' No offering shall atone, nor aught allay 
f The tempest of our passion. Have we yet /k& 

4 Borne wrongs- from any nation, unrevenged ? 
' And shall we Saxons spare, whose coward hands 
' Murder'd rriy father, your victorious Prince ? 
€ Till earth be vanish'd, never, never, Danes ! 
' Their doom is fix'd ! Alfred, their king shall fall 
c The victim of our wrath, and we will make 
€ That Isle a desert— curs'd of gods and men : 
c The day fast hastens to begin the work 
' By us so lov'd, and we will laugh to hear 

t The most famous of the Northern Giants. 
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* Their parting groans, to see their mangled limbs, 720 

* Their pleading looks ; and if they ask for mercy,— 
' We then will think of Regner, and to death 

* With tenfold tortures doom them. View the fleet ! 
r Advance ! The hour of vengeance draweth near.* 

Mid frantic looks of hate, and boiling rage, 725 

Untameable, they join their Barks, and now, 
With songs and shouts, before the favoring gale, 
Across the seas to Britain steer their course. 
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ALFRED. BOOK II. 



SCENE— SOMERSETSHIRE. 



ARGUMENT. 



ALFRED, in the depth of his misfortunes, announces to his troops 
his determination of going into solitude. His reasons for so acting. 
Oddune dismissed to encourage the West-Saxons. His character. 
Introduction of Sigbert. Alfred appoints Selwood-Forest as the 
rendezvous of his troops, Dismisses them. He departs, with 
Alswilha his Queen, and their infant Son, toward a neighbouring 
heath. Time, the Evening. Season of the Year, Midsummer. 



IN a deep glen, surrounded by tall rocks, 
And hanging trees, whose foliage dark half hid 
The light of day, while with soft rnelody 
A mountain stream beside him murmuring ran, 
Stood Alfred, poring on his country's wrongs, 
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Such cares were his as drink the spirit up I 

No word he utter' d, whilst his troops around, 

Weary and heartless, steadfastly beheld 

Their monarch's face, with such a general look, 

As when the wind sweeps o'er some grove, whose leaves ' 

Turn to th* obtruding breeze and seem to ask, 

What power had moved them. Gazing slowly round, 

Thus spake the King : 

* Subjects and faithful Friends ! 
' Behold your Sovereign, stripped and desolate! 
' Unfriended, save in you : and this weak babe— 15 
4 This wretched mother,* partners in his grief, 
4 And none to aid/ 

A thousand clashing shields, 

Sounding aloud, ou Alfred's words attend \ 20 

A thousand voices shake Heaven's concave wide— 
4 These swords shall aid thee !-— Death or Victory !'* 

The Monarch answered,— € Strength is no avail, 
4 Nor spirit dauntless j these devouring Danes, 
# Like locusts spread around ;f like locusts, know 25 

• Alfred at this time was married to a Mercian lady, whose 
name was Alswitha, and Edward his eldest son wa» now born. 

t The Danes who had formerly appeared in England, were 
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' No preference, but all that breath the air, 

' Old men and mother*, youths and orphan bf&es, 

1 In undistinguish'd ruin, breathless lie 

' Stretch'd on the desert earth. My faithful friends— 

' Tried in the hour of need, I love you well ; 

' And 'tis that love which makes me doubly feel 

' At this sad hour. Thousands, whom once we knew, 

* Where are they ? Those, who, like yourselves, once felt 

' Their hearts throb fast with courage, saw their home* 

' Burnt and destroyed, their children heaped in death \ 

4 Their lawful Prince a wanderer through the wilds, 

' And woods, and mountains ? They, like you, disdain'd 

4 Inglorious ease when danger stalk'd around, 



few in comparison of those that now contended with Alfred. 
We are told that they filled every comer of the land. That after 
divers dispersing!, they concentrated themselves into one larg* 
body, " and being besides so much increased with new incomers, 
as that they were now a mighty army, conducted by Ivar 
and Hubba, like locusts covering the face of the earth. They now 
despised any longer to be resisted by so poor a number as the 
West-Saxons were grown unto, and therefore contrary to faith 
and oath, and the security of their hostages, they enter the king's 
proper states, and like a raging flood bear all before them, taking 
Chippenham in Wiltshire, at that time a principal town of the 
West Saxons, and furthermore continuing their inroads." 
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* And in their wrath, rose fiercely, to contend 

c With demons in mart's shape \ but, they are gone, 40 

* Down to the grave, where all who hear must go, 

* If with vain hope, longer we dare th* strife. 

' Hard thoughts, and many, preis upon my mind j . 
' I would disclose them, but a secret weight 
' Keeps my tongue silent \ yet, they shall be told, 45 
' Tho' painful.— We must part. 1 

A sudden pause 
Seem'd to pervade the air, and every eye, 
Intentful gaz'd upon him. ' We must part T 
Then sounded from the Brook j the very trees, 
Attentive, far around, caught the same words, 30 

And in responses, murmured-* 1 We must part !' 

Stifling his secret grief, again the King : 
' Befits us, f i lends, and subjects, to survey 
« Our real state. Here, under heaven's vast arch, 
r Alone we stand 5 no house to shelter us, 55 

' Our homes made desolate, our bravest men, 
€ The bulwark of our country, all laid low ! 

* What prospect have we ? Not like former foes, 
' Come these fierce Danes, to grasp ideal good, 

* Wealth, fame, or honors : not like former foes, 60 
' Disheartened at the sight of blood, stand these, 
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V-* 
r And see their Friends cut off; the gasp of death *f . * 

« With all its horrors, in their minds, excites ' *^* 

' Tumultuous ecstasy, and leaves no hope *" 3' 

' But, to partake the same triumphant end. *-%p» 

' Yet Wessex wars alone ! Our countrymen 

View not the gathering storm, whose sudden rage, 

* Erelong will pour confusion on them all/ 

His listless eye he cast upon the ground 3 
When each man, who, before, felt bold enough 7© 

To talk most long, and eloquent, now stood 
Silent, and knew how weak the power of speech 
To tell the heart's pure feelings. 

Alfred thus, ^ 

* Most injured men ! it now were worse than vain" 

' To cheer you with false hopes, that only serve " fa& 

* To lead you to your graves. The Danes are here ! -\ 

* The Danes are there ! On every side they stand 

f Pointing the javelin, and the hour is come x 

' When we must shun the fight ! Our feeble ranks 
' Vainly provoke the war. Here, now we are, £0 

* Few, destitute, left to contend alone. * 
9 At such a time, my Brethr en, who would think 

f Contentions, and low jealousies should spread 
f Their baneful mildew ? who would dare to think. 






faAt such a time, that Saxon should withhold 85 

' tlisftfcst support from Saxon, wiiikt around 

' The Banes make desolation clap her hands ! 

' 'Yfiatever men can do, this will I say 

' To cheer your spirits, you have nobly done, gO 

' In freedom's cause, for life and liberty ; 

' Yet, What avails it ? Ills, on ills arise 

€ And Cypanham now is fallen, that tower of strength ! 

r My faithful subjects Wessex strives in vain ! 

* There is the evil ! Where in war array, Q5 

* Appear Northumbrians levies — Mercians Sons— 
*Tb<ytneji of Essex — Sussex— or the hosts 

4 From^nther Anglia ? Where do these appear 
' Now/tengland's Foes spread death and ruin wide ? 
^Qbrwme and coward countrymen behold 100 

JJEheftuy of these Danes 5— unmov'd they see 
r Oar fruitless efforts— view us raise alone 

* Th* avenging arm, and still, remember not, 

4 The brand we mourn, soon will themselves consume. 
'* There is another evil, O my friends ! 105 

' Wessex herself, in this disastrous hour, 

* Doth not appear, with her whole weight of strength, 
x To aid her rights, to succour me her King, 

* To hurl destruction on th* insulting Dane.— 
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* I would fain spare my subjects*! but, in vain ! 110 
' Truth will be h; ard ! They now remember not 

* Courage should grow with danger, and have sought 

* Inglorious, but deceitful rest, and left 

' These gallant bands to perish by the foe ! 

* In merciful severity I cry. 1 15 
' Evils must cure themselves ! Let then the storm 

' Rage through the land ! Experience shall at length 

* Strip Folly of her mask, when, through our Isle 
' Rapine and Murder, in their towering car, 

* Ride on triumphant ! then shall men awake 1 20 
c From their deep lethargy, and call aloud 

r For Alfred ! whom in evil hour they left 

' To bear the wrath of this overwhelming storm ! 

r I now withdraw awhile. The time will come 

* When common danger shall, throughout the land, 
' Rouse common sympathies, and nerve each arm, 

' With wonted courage : then will I appear, 
€ And not till then. Wisdom, not cowardice, 

* Prescribes the plan, which firmness shall pursue. " 

' Sorrowing I leave you ! For your unknown hornet * 
€ Go search, and, whether they be. found, immured 

* In some dark forest, or upon the top 
'Of barren hills, or deep in mountain cave, 
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« Or 'mid the precipice — safe may you be ! 

• No longer shall your precious blood be spilt 

• In useless combat. Haste ! some reluge rind ! 135 

• And tho' in secret I awhile must dwell, 

• Yet, like the spirit of each man, that still 

• Followeth in light and darkness, so will I 

• Unnoticed, haunt your footsteps, and, again, 

« When hope shall rise, start forward like the sun, 140 

• Emerging, in his strength, from some dark cloud 
« That many a dubious day hath warr'd on high.' 

Silent he stood, and, with heart-weariness 
Chanced to espy the brook, slow murmuring near j 
Whilst interruptions from the stones, that strew'd 145 
Its shallow bed, or the thick-dancing reeds, 
Stayed not its course, for, still, with earnest speed, 
And undiverted, fast it roll'd along, 
Never to know tranquillity, till mix'd 
With the great mass of waters. c So must thou'— 150 
A still small voice repeated—* So must thou, 
- c Toil on, O King ! nor vainly hope to gain 
' A quiet, till in death, that ocean, lost. 

The musing Prince looked up, for Oddune* now 
* Oddune, was Alderman or Earl of Devon, a man distm* 



Appeared before him, and with eye, that told 155 

Affection and the sorrowing heart, began. .■ | 

* If in thy wisdom, for the public good, 

* Thou deem it needful, O, illustrious King ! 
' To shun th* unequal conflict, and, awhile, 166 

* Withdraw to solitude, that those, who now 
' Renounce thy cause, by bitter discipline, 

* May learn their folly— prosperous be thy path ! 

* But, in hereafter times, when I am low, 

* Let not my brave descendants, scornful say, l65 

* That, in misfortune, Oddune left his Prince, 

* The pride of Christendom, the truest friend 
« That ever friendship own'd. If thou depart, 

* Where'er thou sojournest, let me attend 

* To sooth thy sorrowing spirit. Best of Kings ! 17® 
' Grant my request ! 

' It is no common joy, 

* In hour like this,' said Alfred, ' to behold 
€ Thy constancy, oh Chief! but, sad it is, 

* To hear the prayer of friendship, and to know 
' That prayer must be denied. My course is fix'd ! 175 
€ I by myself will go. No mortal man 

guished for all virtues, a great commander, and the most faith- 
ful of Alfred'* friends.. 
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' Shall see, and think of Alfred. Heaven hath saved 
r In many an hour, when human aid was far ; 

* And that same God is yet omnipotent. 

' But, though thy words I heed not, still I ask 180 

* One further proof of thy good will. Haste thou, 
" Down to my western friends 5* what may be done 

'f There, or elsewhere, I know thou wilt perform. 
CTruly I prize thee, Oddune ! much is due 
« To faithfulness like thine, and much my heart 184 
'.Fain woultf repay— but, it is yet denied.* 

Oddune in sorrow heard, and thus replied. 
f Beloved Sovereign ! tho* I fondly hoped, 
€ Still to attend thee, yet, at thy command, 
/ Cheerful would I depart, and trust me, Prmce ! 190 

* If prayers could serve thee, thou should'st have my all/ 
He said, and turning, sought the western land. 

* West-Saxony were the hereditary dominions of Alfred. This 
division of the heptarchy, was very small for a long time after it 
was erected into a kingdom, but having been blessed with a long . 
succession of great Princes, it gradually increased, and at length 
gave a nominal King to England in the person of Egbert, and a 
real one in that of Alfred, from whom is descended, in the female 
line, our present gracious Sovereign, George IIT. by the 
marriage of Henry I. with a daughter of the King of Scotland* . 
whose Mother was a West-Saxon Princess. 

C 
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Alfred beheld him on lm way, and thus 
Address'd Alswitha, leaning o'er her child, 
Who mournful sat, heedless of all around. 1Q5 

* A better subject than yon gallant Chief, 

' No King hath honor'd, one, within whose heart 
-' More loyalty prevails, and every grace 

* That visits mortals. Many promise fair, 

' Who, in the hour of trial, stand aloof, 200 

* Or with cold interest serve ; but he, brave man ! 
' Displays as dangers thicken, nobler power!, 

* And more intense reality, of faith, 

' And growing steadfastness. Behold him there! 

* Pacing with solemn step beside the brook, 20* 
' Jn deep thought exercised, and all for us, 

c For thee and for thy>babe, for me and -mine,— 

* My people, .part, and best part of myself. 

* He goes 'mid death and perils ! Heaven will guard 

* Such worth as his from die night- prowling wolf, 210 

* Or fiercer Dane. If ever Prince should find / 
€ A man like Oddune, let him not rejoice 

* T.iat God hath dealt a Crown, but, given a Friend.' 

* What means yon sudden tumult/ cried the King, 
As hastening through the troops, in black attire, 215 
A meagre man drew near, who, nothing spake, 
Till to the spot where Alfred stood he came. 
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His garment was a monk's, yet, on his head 

A warrior's casque* he wore. « Whence ? and thy name!' 

Said Alfred, as he seiz'd his good sword's hilt. 220 

The stranger wildly spake. 'lama man 

' Of woes unnumbered, to rehearse them all, 

r Would weary thee. My name is Danes-hate ! once, 

* And now a monk, but, soon to be no more. 

' Here do I stand before my noble King, 225 

' The poorest and most abject wretch, whom gntf 
'* Hath with remorseless fury, in her hour 

* Of deepest visitation, prey *d upon. 

' Behold in me, good Prince! Abbot of Wilton V 

r Sigbert !* exclaimed the King, C I knew thee not, 230 

* And whence this strange deportment ? speak, oh man !* 

r Wilton's fair pile,' slowly the monk replied, 
Danes have destroyed. J My friends are slain ! and now 

• The casque, or helmet, of the Saxons, was of a conical shape, 
without vizors, or any other protection to the face than a piece of 
iron, which reached from the front of the helmet to the point of 
the note. 

% Wilton Abbey, in Wiltshire, was greatly enriched by Alfred. 
In these times the Danes plundered and burnt the Monasteries of 
Bardney, Croyland, Peterborough, and Ely, putting to death the 
whole of the inhabitants. They also destroyed the Monks of Be- 
verley, and the Monasteries of Whitby and GilJing. London 
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€ Whether these limbs be mangled, this weak head 
'Put on by- clumsy artizan, and made 235 

* To dance thus wonderful, I cannot say : 

* But, such foul sights of death and direful waste 

* Still float before me, that my swimming brain 
c Yet doubts if all be not a very dream ; 

< A shadowy trance, and I, a pious monk, 240 

f My cell beside me. No ! It cannot be ! 
' For how should pious monk feel as I do, 
' Such hVd and unextinguishable hate— 

* Such cravings to destroy. Blood ! Rapine ! Spoil ! 

' The Danes are near > I see them in the clouds ; 245 
€ For they, like men, need not the sluggish use 
c Of bone and sinew when they move to death. 
' Tli' infernal Fiends assist them. Listen, King ! 
« This is no idle hour, dig thou a pit, 
-' Immeasurably deep, 'neath yon huge hill, 250 

€ For thee and for thy subjects. I will stand 
€ At the dark mouth, and yell a withering tune,— 
' A tune about the Danes, and their mad deeds,— 
1 A time that shall to flight put all but imps 



was taken by the Danes in the reign of Ethel wo If, and the inha- 
bitants massacred. Bath, Frome, besides many other Towns and 
Villages unnumbered, in the West-Saxon kingdom, were also 
taken and destroyed by the Daues. 



% 
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* And Hells black brood : but, if they .still approach, 
' Then will these eyes dart rlames, the*e hands uptear 
' The mountain rock ; seize the stupendous oaks, 
c And, on the Danes, hurl them, or, in my might, 
' Grasp the Almighty's thunder. Pardon, King ! 
c This fever of the brain doth haunt me so 260 

' That J forget my very name and place.' 

He said, and roll'd his starting eye-balls round, 
] n fearful vacancy. The King amazed, 
Gazed on the monk with anxious earnestness, 
Then, turning, with a sigh, thus spake. c Oh God ! 
* Whatever punishment thy hand may deal 
' To cleanse from sin's deep stain — Almighty Sire, 
' Preserve my reason ! Take whate'er thou wilt, 
' But spare, oh spare my reason ! ' As he spake 
Sigbert more calm appeared j when, Alfred cried* 
€ If recollection serve, declare how thus 
r The Danes became possess'd of that fair place j 
« The spot where I had hoped to rest my head, 
' After thfetoils of life, in quietness. 
' Speak of this woeful change !' The monk began. 275 

' In Wilton's pious house*, that' noble pile ! 

* Alfred was » great Benefactor to the Monastery of Wilton, 
situated near Salisbury, in Wiltshire. 
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' I govern'd righteously. From morn to night, 

' We chanted forth Heaven's praises, fed the poor, 

' And taught the ignorant, and lived, methinks 

' As God would have us live. We heard of wars 280* 

r Rumours of wars and strifes from passing pilgrim, 

'■ Or from the men who roved from land to land, 

* ©riving their flocks and herds-, to 'scape the Danes : 
' Who, ever as they journey'd on their way, 

* Oft-times, to listen, stood $ and gazed around. 285 
' Cautious, to see if Danes approach'd. These men 

* Declared such deeds of the invading host, 
' That, to believe them possible, we strove 

' But could not, such our confidence in ^Heaven. 

c At length, upon an eve, no longer left 2^0 

' To doubtful rumour, we beheld the foe, 

' Led on by Hubba, that disastrous Dane ! 

( Fierce for barbarian deeds, shouting,* draw near. 

' A holy father ventured to go forth 

' And ask them their design. We saw him slain ! 2Q5 

* Then Death was visible ! each call'd on God 
' While on our knees, *we saw the ceilings red' 

4 From the destructive torch that blazed without. 

* We heard the crash of wood ! The doors were forced I" 
' The Danes rush'd in ! the work of death began ! 300 

* The Danes proceeded to an attack with loud shouts,. invok- 
ing their Gods. 
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' Oh spare my anguish ! spare my labouring heart— 

* My brain, burning within. I fled ! but, how ? . 
' Yes, here lam. 

' Mark me, oh gracious King ! 

• ' My rage is past, I now can coolly speak, 305 
' Tell thee my purport, like a wise man, calm : 

' As thou behold* st me, not one soul remains 
' Of all my friends, the Danes have murder'd them ! 
' Name that distorts my frame, and makes thy sword 
' Leap from its scabbard ! Lo ! I see it leap ! 310 

' It thirsts, intensely thirsts, for Danish blood, 

* As I do now, and I will have my fill.' 
He said, and in an instant rais'd his scarf. 
And cast it to the air, and underneath, 

'Mid wild astonishment, discover'd hid 316 

A warrior's armour ! Thus again he spake : 

* This armour was a chieftain's whom I saw 
' Slain on the moor; I seized it j put it on ; 

' And having found thee, after tedious search, 

' Here do I swear, aye, by the Holy God, 320 

' Whose servant still I am*— whose voice hath call'd 

c Sigbbrt to wars and strife, that I will now 

r Live for one object, let one only hope '.*' \ 

' Dwell in my breast y and when the madsTning thought 

€ Of home destroy'd— friends slain — or country wrong'd 

* ' Shall cross my mind, with vulture's, appetite, 
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' Loud will I call for blood ! for Danish blood V 

He ceas'd. Convulsions heaved his frame. His hands 

Clench'd each the other, whilst hif beaming eye 

At Heaven gazed steadfastly. 330 

With heavy heart, 
Alfred now tunfd, to bid his faithful troops 
Jlee to their lone retreats. He sought to speak, 
But sorrow choak'd his words. The moment came 
When his resolves first fail'd him 5 till, at length, 335 
He found the imperfect utterance, and began. 

' Friends! brethren! subjects! you, whose gallant deeds 
« So oft have check' d the Danes -, so oft have made 

* Their monstrous bucklers* feel the heavy weight 

' Of your good swords j forget not now your strength ! 
' Tho' forc'd to yield the contest, and alone 

* Roam through the wood and wilderness, oppressed 

* With secret dread, and hard disquietude, 

' Hold not your courage light, for you have, fought 

* As bravely for your homes and innocents, 345 

* The Danish bucklers were the height of the bearer, and ge- 
nerally made of wood, bark) or leather, except for commanders 
or warriors of distinction, which then were made of iron or brass, 
ornamented with rude painting or sculpture, often finely gilt, and 
sometimes covered over with silver or gold. 
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r 4 s ev ^ r mortals fought. Your noble deeds*. 

' In martial fame, shall be recorded high 5 

€ Whilst every Briton, who, in coming years, 

' Dwells on th* heroic tale, shall proudly say, ' 

r These were my ancestors ! but, we are doom'd 350 

f To suffer from false friends, and in them find 

€ Our bitterest foes !— So let the punishment 

' Due to their crimes ^fcrtake them ! 

' Have I not— 
' Say, O my subjects ! have I not endured, 355 

€ Aye, with the meanest of you, hunger, cold ; — 
' The beating tempest, wind, and hail, and rain ? 
' When have I shunn'd the Danes, their black array, 

* Their furious onset, or, amid the fight, 

* Stood motionless, and not display'd my sword, 360 
' And like yourselves fought nobly, in the cause 

' Of life and liberty— yet, all is vain ! 

* Deserted, destitute, we must, awhile, 

' The unequal combat shun. Alfred, in arms, 

' Will but inflame the vengeance of the Foe,. 3$5 

* And stimulate to fiercer deeds of blood ! 
s Altho* th' indignant spirit burn within, 

' Till duty call us, Saxons ! we must haste 
' Each to his secret place !' 

The Monarch ceased j 3?0 
For, as he strove to say— r Subjects ! farewel/ 
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His big heart throbb'd, and hard and difficult * 

Was it to check his grief. Upon his cheek 

Anguish was visible, and all, around, 

Mark'd the tumultuous throe, which, like the wage 

That calleth up the spirit of another, 

Made their eyes dim, and, for a moment, each 

Put off the hero. Alfred broke the silence, 

And thus exclaim'd : < It was a jfesing cloud ! 

r Once more are we ourselves — no season this 380 

* For idle feeling. We must meet our fate 
c Firm, as befitteth men. 

' I would advise. 
-' And my advice, e'en now, will not be spurned, 
' I know it will not ! that you all depart 
' To the near forest Selwood, there abide y 385 

' Construct the fortress, form the faithful bow, 

* And live on hope, that balm of e,v'ry care ! 
' O Subjects.! whom affliction's heavy hand 

* Binds closer to my heart, the glorious time 

' Draws near, I would believe, when to your homes. 

' You may return triumphant : and, tho' now 

' I cease the strife, yet in th' auspicious hour 

' When Britons, wearied with the yoke of slaves, 

' And taught their folly, by the wrongs they bear. 

4 From iron-hearted Danes,, shall think again 395 

« Of past delights, of freedom, and the King 
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* Whom they, in his misfortunes, heedless left 

€ Unsheltered to the storm \ when they shall seek 

' Once more deliv'rance, and, on Alfred call— 

( As thunder follows the bright flash of heaven, 400 

r So will I follow hope— regard the voice 

I Of suffering Penitents, and still be found 

* First, at the post of honor. 'Till that hour 
€ Subjects, and friends belov'd— farewel !" 

He said, 
When loud and pealing shouts, tumultuous rose, 
' To Selwood ! Selwood !' Prosper still, they cried, 
c O God! our blessed King V when the whole host • 
Turn'd sorrowful, to seek the forest shade. 

Now, cold at heart, Alfred approach'd, to greet 410 
His Queen, Alswitha. On a stone she sat 
Bended to earth, over her infant child 
That on her breast was leaning quietly. 
He came, and said, ' Alswitha !* Up she rose, 
And seem'd like one awak'd from a long dream : 415 
Her eyes were wild, and eagerly she gazed 
O'er all the scene, then cried, ' Alone, my King !' 
c Yes/ he replied, ' and we must now go forth 
* To find another home. Give me thy child, 
€ TTius early taught to suffer/ She obey'd, 420 . 

And they together sought the neighbouring heath. 
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ALFRED. BOOK III 



ARGUMENT. 



SlLFRED, in wandering over the heath, meets a Beggar, with whom 
he divides his only loaf. Arrives at Glastonbury Abbey, leaves Al- 
twitha and his infant boy there, and departs alone to seek some obscure 
retreat. 



< 1 HOU lovely Moon V cried Alfred, as he roam'd, 

Across the trackless moor, all wide and waste, 

Bearing his infant child. Alswitha lean'd 

Upon his arm, for they had wander'd long, 

And it was night. « Thou lovely Moon/ he cried, 5 

f How calm thou art J thou journeyest on thy way, 

' Nor heed'st the many mists that now and then 

* Awhile conceal thee, for thou passest on, 

c Casting thine eye, disdainful, at the clouds, 
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' The low and scatter'd clouds that fain would hide 10 
€ Thy majesty, refulgent Queen of night ! 

* And have not I a mind, my better part ! 

* More vast than is yon orb ? an intellect 

r That ranges unconfln'd, through time and space, 

4 Scorning their narrow limits ? What is this,— J 5 

€ This thinking faculty > this prison'd soul-— 

c Teeming with vast desires, that acts and plans 

e Within me ? Is it not, ere long, ordain'd 

r To cast aside its fetters and assert 

c Its native dignity ? I know it is ! 20 

* Aye, in those regions, where thou sit'st enthron'd 
' In empyrean glory, lovely Moon ! 

* I feel a sudden and mysterious calm 

f Shoot through my frame. This mind will copy thee ! 
' Go on, ye grovelling clouds ! increase in size 25 

c And number ! gather round my head, and strive 

* To hide that light eternal ! call the winds, 

' And tempests to your aid ! yet, undisturb*d, 

f I will behold your impotence, and smile. 

' Sorrows and pangs of frail humanity ! 30 

( Upon the wings of ages do ye fly, 

€ Fast as the clouds of night, whilst I shall live 

* Clad in the robe of immortality 

c When yon bright orb is quencU'd/ 
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The King, a joy 
Felt cheer his heart, while meditating thus, 35 

On lofty themes, but, soon the busy thoughts 
Of his own cares, his country's many wrongs, 
Rush'd on his mind, and he was sorrowful : 
Again his brow relax'd, (thus picturing well 
Our mortal feelings, like the ocean's tide, 40 

Now ebbing, and now flowing, yet ordain'd 
To know no rest : joy still succeeding grief, 
Grief following joy, 'tween whose extremes are fix'd 
Slight boundaries) again his brow relax'd, 
E'en to a smile, when he beheld his child, 45 

Who on his Father's arms lay wondering 
At that fair lamp on high, whose tranquil beams, 
On ev'ry side shone luminous : and now 
With new delight he laughs aloud, to see 
The full-orb'd Moon, and leaps with sudden start 50 
Of infant gratulation. Alfred spake. 
' We now are wandering far, and lest this garb 
' Still bearing marks of royalty, though worn 
' And half obscurd, should tell my name and state,— 
' Here will I leave it $ on this barren heath 55 

€ To moulder and endure the winds of Heav'n. 
' Thy dress is simple, thou hast nought to fear.' 
When on the ground the King hii mantle cast. 
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Now morning light beanVd in the eastern sky. 
' Thou dost not speak to me,' said Alfred-, s speak 60 
'■ That I may hear thy voice, and know indeed 
s Thou art not sorrowful.* Alswitha said, 
' I can but speak, thy kindness to confess, 
' Best friend ! and blameless cause of all my grief.' 

Whilst wandering thus, far o'er the heath, they saw 
A moving shape, that in the early dawn 
Seem'd hast'ning toward them. Travelling slow it was, 
With size and motion so peculiar, 
That, to compare it to familiar thing, 
They could not, 'Quick, my Lord,' Alswitha cried, 

* I do not like yon form, with proper speed 

' We soon shall pass this spirit -freezing spot, 

4 For from our right it comes, and we are first/ 

Nay, fear it not, said Alfred,—' Let us wait 

' To see and satisfy our doubting minds.' J 5 

The Queen exclaim' d. f With danger, sport not thus ! 

' It is the loneliest corner of the heath 

' Where Ghosts might walk by instinct j e'en the turf 

' Treads hollow, and the breeze, slow-passing by, 

€ Whispers mysterious meanings. Haste my Lord!' 80 

* Not so,' replied the King, * Who trusts in God, 

* All times alike, needs nothing fear.' She heard, 
And a few steps paced on alone, then thought 
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Upon her infant child, and, to the King, 
Return'd, to share his fortune. 

Whilst they spake 85 
The doubtful form drew nearer, till at length 
A Cripple, dragging his weak limbs, appear'd. 
' Oh, pity me!' he cried ! ' It was most kind 
'To stop on this wide down to hear my tale, 
' For I am^bor, and hunger in my breast QO 

' Aloud doth call for bread. Have ye no food 
c To give an old man ?' € Yes,* the King replied, 
( And thou shalt have a part.' .Alswitha said, 
' A small part, husband, for thou knowest well 
' How scarce it is, and on this trackless moor gs 

* Our babe may cry in vain. I weep for age, 

f And, for myself, would give him all the loaf, 
' For we have only one j but, then, the child ! 

* Bethink you of the child, and of thine own, 

c Imperious wants.* The King no answer made, 100 
But took the scrip, and open'd it, and said 5 
'-This is our all, old man ! one half is thine!'* 
When Alfred parted it. € God prosper thee V 
Replied the aged man, then fast assuaged 
The pangs of hunger. 

* The name of this Beggar was Nidor. 
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Alfred turn'd, the while, 105 
And to the Queen thus spake : c Hear, best beloved ! 

* Words that from mildness spring. 'Tis well to guard 
' The plant Humanity : tender, its leaves, 

' And he who checks their wild luxuriance, 

* Will find them pine, and, from th* unfriendly soil, 
c At length, slow die away. Proud man supports 

' His boasted independence, and would faiu — 
r Prying in cold futurity's grey dawn, 
•' Plan for himself, and govern, free of Heaven. 
' That Being who surveys all mortal things, 120 

' Best knows our wants ; He sees them manifest, 
' While yet they have no name, and, on the heart 
€ Whose trust he is, bestows, if seem him right, 

* The flattering good, but, given or denied 

s 'Tis done in mercy. Let us look to God, 12& 

' And do his will, and we shall have enough 

* Of food and raiment ; more w ( e must not hope, 
€ Nor need desire.' Alswitha wept consent, 

f And faultering answer'd — f Give the poor man all ! 
' We trust in God.' 

The beggar now approached 1 30 
His benefactors, and with* grateful words 
Thank'd them full oft. ' Now, pray thee, said the King, 
f How earnest thou here A alone, tnd destitute } 
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• Whilst journeying onward, freely tell thy tale, 

' For we are friends.* He bow'd and thus begaa* . -135 

' Pardon the tedious words of an old man. 
' My name is Nidor ; far o'er yonder Tor* 
f My dwelling was ; a hut of humbler sort, 
f Yet, such as I could love, for it was warm j 
' And there was space to sit around the fire, 140 

' Or turn the spindle, and without were heap'd 
r Faggots and straw to last till Candlemas. 
' Upon the top of a green sloping hill 
' Our hamlet stood, whilst in the vale beneath 

* Another hamlet rose, and they were called 1 45 
' The sister villages. A lovely spot ! 

c Such as the Traveller would stop to view 

€ Over and over, but would nothing say, 

€ Sorrowing to leave, yet loth to look again 

' Lest he should cease to be a Traveller. 150 

€ From youth to age beside my cottage door 

' A yew-tree waved, under whose spreading shade 

* I oft have sat, and viewed the glorious sun, 

* Smiling with all around me ; marked the hills 

' In the blue distance, over which these feet 155 

€ In earlier days had wandered, stranger then 

* Glastonbury Tor : a fSgh conical hill in the neighbourhood of 

Glastonbury, 
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' To every malady. How many an hour, 

1 'Neath that cool tree, have I reclined myself, 

c And caryed my name, while yet in boy-hood years* 

' And sung the merry song, or, with my lute, 100 

' Piped to the dancing villagers, and made 

* Tottering Four- score forget his load of care, 

' Half young again ! But, I am talking wild ! 

* These pleasant thoughts so nil an old man's mind, 

*• That he could dwell for ever on them. Now, 105 

* Sorrowing, my tongue a heavier tale shall tell. 
' Three nights before the wane of yonder moon, 

' There came a noise ! Some, rushing to their doors, 
' Beheld, with strange dismay, th' o'erwhelming flames, 
' Consuming our near Hamlet! We could hear 175 
The cry of dying Infants ! and the shriek 
' Of Mothers ! till, at length, no sound was heard— 
< By the fierce, Danes, they all were massacred ! 
€ My better days were pass'd, and I had lain 

* Long 'neath. thia roof, in burdensome old-age $ 

« From morn to night, from night to lingering morn, 

r Seeking some change, that only brought again 

€ The same unvarying round of restlessness 3^ 

' And this had been my lot, year after year, 

'.When, like a sudden storm, the foe drew nigh ! 180 

' F<fl£etful of old Nidor, all my friends 

c Sought each his life. My children were far off 
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' Who would have succoured me ? Deserted thus 

' A miserable man ! it seemed most hard 

4 To lie and all alone, receive my end, ' 185 

' Dreadful as certain 3 so with speed I rose ; ,. 

c And tho* till that sad hour, I thought myself 

s A weak bed-ridden man, yet sudden fear 

' So on me wrought,, that I, in truth, appeared 

* Gifted with youth afresh. Alert, I seized 1QO 
€ This neighbouring crutch, when, hastening through the 
' I just remembered, that inJEthelney, [door, 
' That fair sequester'd Isle ! I had a son, 

' As good a son as ever Father prized, 

' Bounteous, to all, as far as his low cot 195 

' Might deal in bounty ; and so instant turn'd 

€ To seek his dwelling. I am on my way, 

* But, never farther had I gone,— this moor 

* Would soon have proved old Ni dor's bed of death, 

' But for your food, good christians ! Pardon me ! 200 

* I never saw your faces till this hour, 

- * Nor know your names, nor whither ye are bound 
' In these disastrous times ; but if no house, 
( No better house shall wait you, by my troth 
' My son's, shall be your dwelling. Haste with me ! 
f And you shall find good cheer, tho' humble ! Come. 
J I pray you come !" * 
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Alfred Uncertain stood : 
When, as he paus'd, there to his sight appeared 
A stately pile, of which the King inquired. 
' It is/ said Nidor, 'Glastonbury; famed 210 

c O'er all the land -, where holy Monks abide j 
g And where the singing is both night and day. 
€ By tliis I see my path is to the left, 
€ And, yours, I trust.' 

I cannot go- thy way,' 
The King replied. * The place in view, I seek $ 215 
• But I return with feelings of good will, 
' Thy kind proposal. Thine the friendly words; 
« Such as we Britons loved, before the Danes 
4 Made cold our hearts, and taught us to respect 
1 Our wants, while yet uncertain. Take my prayers, 
€ Thou good old man ! my unfeigned gratitude, 

* And health attend thee.' Many greetings kind 
Then each exchanged of blessings and of hopes, 
And thus they parted. 

Whilst they paced along, 
Upon the Abbey gazing with delight, 225 

Whose circling arches rose majestical 
And lofty turrets, casting round a shade 
Of grandeur, silent and sublime ; the King, 
Raising his hand, thus to Alswitha spake : 

* This is a place of refuge ! Joy it yields 230 
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€ To my distracted irAd, to meet a house 

f So firm and durable. Als with a, hear ! 

g This shall bejfiy abode ; whilst I must haste 

c To cot obscure, conceaTd in forest shade, 

' Waiting the destin'd time, that shall unfold 35 

' New prospects, and revive our drooping hearts. 

Alsw it ha answered, 'Husband! thou for whom 

* My heart has never ceas'd to feel, since first 

* From Mercia's soil I came $ oh pity mel 

* Nor add a weight too heavy to be borne 240 
s At this hard time. I, leave thee, Alfred ! leave 

* My only friend ! behold thee go amid 

* Ten thousand secret perils, and endure 
' That keenest of all ills— uncertainty ? 

' It cannot be?' 

When, earnest, thus the King : 245 
' Als with a ! dearly do I hold thy love. 
s Thy true affection ; dearly do I prize 
€ Thy presence, but, the thought of self, of joys 
< That to myself belong, at hour like this, 
4 When Britain groans and bleeds, were weak indeed. 
c I, for my people, live, and them alone ! 
' To see their wrongs redress' d 5 to scourge the Danes, 

* To raise again the frighted form of peace, 

' And place the crown, safe on this infant's head, 
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1 Who little knows his danger, or the pangs 255 

€ That goad his parents ! This is my design ; 

' For this I yield all meaner purposes} 

' All other dear delights, and, not the least, 

' Thy smiles and counsel. 

Boldly cried the Queen, 
' Uncommon times, demand uncommon deeds, 2(50 

* And lofty resolution. Firm and well 
' Hast thou declared, and truly I revere 

* Thy spirit, unsubdued by time and chance, 

* And all the little storms, that vulgar minds 

' Toss and o'erwhelm. Thou judgest right, oh King ! 

c Go to thy place of hiding ; there behold, 

' Tranquil, the tempest riding high through Heaven ; 

€ Though fierce, it will not always last, and seize 

€ The hour of sun-shine to come forth, and sing 

' The song of triumph j but, regard me, King! 27O 

f I will not leave thee! I unmoved can bear 

' The tempest and the beating wind and rain : 

' These bring no terrors to my heart, I live, 

* Beneath thy sight 5 away from thee, I die. 

€ li with vain fear thou shudder at the snares . 275 

€ That lurk for woman, I will cloth these limbs 

* In iron mail, or with the garb of man 

' And look such terrors to th* obtruding eye, 
' That, aw'd to distance, all alike should mark 
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My frown, and tremble. Say not nay, oh King ! 
Beloved Friend and Husband !' 

Alfred cried, 
Though difficult, I must and do, say, nay. 
Thou canst not go with me ! I have a path , 
Before me, hazardous, of such a kind, 

That one alone can venture. Canst thou climb 28 

« . *■■ 

• 

The mountain precipice, and rob the nest 
Of eagles for thy food ? Canst thou contend, 
With prowling wolves, and, on the topmast branch 
Of lonely tree, watch till returning light, 
Nor dare to dream of hardships ?* 

• I can climb 2Q( 

The mountain precipice, and rob the nest 
Of eagles for my food. I can contend 
With prowling wolves, and, on the topmost branch 
Of lonely tree, watch till returning light, 
Nor dare to dream of hardships $ if, my Lord ! 295 
That thou be near me/ said the weeping Queen. 
Hear one objection yet/ Alfred replied. - 
If thou canst do these things—can this thy bale?' 
Alswitha smote her breast, and answer'd not. 

Near them, they now beheld, the Abbey walls, 30C 
Awhile forgotten. Alfred thus : ' 'Tis meet 
' To pass for travellers. Yon pious men 
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r Our wants will aid ; and grant asylumA* 

' For thee and for thy child.' Alswitha sighed. 

Now to the door they came, and knock'd. The door 
Turn'd on its ponderous hinges, and the sound 
Rang through the vaulted roof, and forthwith brought 
An aged Father, who inquired the cause 
Of their so early visit. Alfred spake. 

* We are, good Father ! come, to ask thy prayers 310 
€ And claim thy bounty. We have travelled far, 



€ And, weary, here, we stand.' 

The Monk replied, 

* First follow me, to chant due masses, then 

* For perishable things/ Him they obey'd, 
Following thro' aisles that scarce receiv'd Heaven's light, 
'Mid shrines and fretted pillars, till at length 

They came before the altar. Glimmering rays 
From lonely taper, spread o'er all the place 
A dubious light, a gloom that to the heart 
Convey 'd a sudden awe, and many a fear 320 

Doubtful and undefined. 

These rites perform'd. 
Each to the neighbouring hall retired, where stood 
A liberal table, spread with food and drinks, 

• Monasteries were the inns of the age ,• certain parts of their 
revenue being applied to the relief of pilgrims aud travellers, who' 
were always entertained gratuitously. 



And all weiMatisfied : when to the spot 
Where Alfred thoughtful sat, the Abbot came, 325 
And, with no rude solicitude, inquired 
The cause that made him wander, whence he sped, 
And whither he was bound, in times like those, 
When danger and destruction roam'd around. 
A good and hospitable man he was $ 330 

A smile^.beneficent beam'd o'er his face, 
And his mild accent, so disposed the mind 
To kindly feelings, and, like music soft, 
So luird the senses, that his words sank deep 
Into all strangers' hearts. . 335 

When Alfred spake : 

* Good Father! I am come, my wife and child, 

* From a loved home, where peace and plenty reign'd, 

* And never pilgrim-monk unheeded ask'd 

* For food or raiment; but we left it all, 

* And fled before the Danes, whose savage rage 340 

* No power could stand— whose breasts no pity move. 

* There is no safety now, throughout the land. 
f In town and hamlet, pale and troubled forms 

* Meet us on every side, who mourn some friend, 

« Or relative, belov'd, untimely slain 345 

' By these fierce Danes— faithless and bloody men!,— 
r May yet the hour arrive, Oh, grant it heaven i 

* When wiser Saxons, now at enmity, 

< Whilst foes the while upon their vitals prey, 
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' Beholding their delusion, may arise, 350 

€ Unite their strength, and with a torrent's force 

' Sweep Denmark'sHordes from this our groaning land/ 

• 

c Stranger, thou speakest well,' the Abbot cried.: 
€ This is our only hope j and I may say, 
c The day is terrible to every man 355 

€ Who loves his country. Should dissensions still 
• r Afflict and palsy thus our native land, 
€ We all must perish ! In a few more years 

* No Saxon blood will flow, for these fierce Danes 

€ Have made a league with Death's dark ministers, 360 
4 And Alfred strives in vain. 

At early morn, 

* At noon, and when the hour of eve draws near, 
f Silent and shivering at the heart, we mark 

€ Yon lofty Tor, to see if warning flames 

* Rise ominous. And never lie we down 365 
€ On nightly pillow, but, at sound, or heard, 

' Or fancied, we arise and cross our breasts, 

€ And listen fearfully, then, sleep again, 

4 Only to start more terrified. Young man !* 

* Thy wish is granted ; here contented live j 370 

* All that we have is thine, and when thou go'st, 

* May peace go with thee T 

* Alfred commenced his reign, at the age of twenty-two. The 
time of his retiring into solitude, was a few years afterwards. 
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Alfred look'd, and spake 
With wonted dignity, ^Abbot ! thy name?' 
But checking soon himself, he humbler spake. 
' I thank thee, Father ! take a stranger's thanks, 375 
' His only gift. 1 The holy man replied. 
' To aid the houseless wanderer, well befits 
' The christian, that has learn'd to imitate 
' His master, who about went doing good : 
4 But what the news you bring ? Where are the Danes I 
4 If thou hast comfort, cheer our drooping hearts !' 
When Alfred thus : 

' No comforter am 1 5 
. * I mourn to say, it is a wint'ry scene, 
4 All bleak and desolate ; whilst every house 
4 With the white frost is covered. Peace may come, 
4 Prosperity may shine, but, in an hour 
4 When low we lie, for feeble are our hopes, 
' And very few, and a dark veil between : 
4 If safety can be found, this spot is safe ! 
' Therefore, good father ! I my family 3(}0 

4 Will leave beneath thy roof, while to a place, 
' Distant, I hasten ; but the hour draws on, 
' When with a lighter heart I may return. — 
' *Tis hard to hope, yet harder to despair !' 

Throughout the hall, each to his neighbour spak6 
As fancy.prompted, but, at Alfred's words ,* 
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The clamour died away, whilst all approach'd 
Successive, to the jjlace, and listened, still ; 
And when the King had ceas'd, the Abbot cried : 

' Fear nor! the enemy ! his reign is short. 4qO 

' Know, gallant Stranger ! God will prosper yet 
' Our Monarch Alfred. He" is wise and brave, 
' And all the hopes of Britain rest alone 
€ On him and on high Heaven. Cheer then thy breast ; 

• And if important calls require thee hence, 405 

* Go satisfied, that never mortal trust 

' This heart betrayed. Safe be thy treasure here, 
' An^d safe, tho* perilous, thy journey back ! 
' My blessing shall go with thee/ 

Words so kind- • 
This unexpected praise and flattering proof 410 

Of unbought confidence, made the Queen's heart 
Throb fast Vith gladness— as the King, to earth, 
Look'd, whilst conflicting passions shook his frame ; 
Joy, sorrow, hope $ fearing each eye might read 
Upon his cheek his real character. 415 

When thus he answered. ' Sire ! the faith thou hast 
' In better days, inspires again my breast ; 
c And much thy words encourage me. I prize 
' All blessings, but the blessing given by one 
r Like thee, a good man, brings a benefit 420 

'In after times, as doth the genial shower 
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' Bathing the bud of Spring. Father ! awhile 
r . I claim thy patience/ 

Alfeed Ihen arose. 
The Queen slow followed him, bearing her child, 
Through where the Cloisters stood, and to the elms* 
Far from obtruding ear* When thus he spake : 

' Alswitha ! dear art thou ! but, thrice more dear, 
£ For these thy sorrows : deem me not unkind, 
' In leaving thee 'mid those who little know 
' Thy worth, and thy hard fate 5 who never felt 430 

* The social tie divine 5 who never knew 

4 A husband's struggles, or the bitter pang 

' Of separation, from that holiest friend— 

€ A dear-loved wife. But thou hast that within 

' Which buoys thy spirit 5 lifts thy soaring mind 435 

' Above the power of circumstance ; instructs 

* Thy heart to view the shifting scenes of life, 
4 Smiling superior. Do I feign regret, 

€ At leaving thee 'mid strangers ? far away 

9 From early friendships, kindred sympathies ! 440 

' It is most hard ! But we shall meet again ! 

* Soon will my feet return, and I would hope 

* With tidings, such as thou wilt joy to learn j 

* But, doubt whate'er thou wilt, oh, never doubt 

* The pang this parting gives ; oh, never doubt 444 
4 Thy husband's true affection, . 
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Alfred turn'd. 
He wept. Alswitha mark'd the tear ! a tear 
That on her soul impress'd a character, 
Deep, and for ever fresh. Sudden sne strove 
To hide the anguish of her breast, and cried, 450 
(In woman's softest tone, which, who may hear 
Nor feel his spirit moved to tenderness, 
Hath breast of steel and heart of adamant) 
My Lord ! why grievest thou ? I trust that sigh 
Came not for me ! Oh, do not grieve for me ! 455 
Beneath this roof, and with these pious men 
I can live happily, and, tho* the sight 
Of thee, would yield me pleasure, yet, that sight — 
I think I can resign full willingly, 
And trust, that, when thou Beest it right, thy feet 
Will hither turn, and thy heart join the heart 
That is alone without thee. Cheer thou up. 
And rest on Heaven, we shall do well again, 
Both thou and thine.' 

Alfred, transported, cried, 
Thou best of women ! soothing are thy words ! 465 
Thou dost not know how soothing ! at this hour 
When darkness reigns. Beloved, ere I go 
Grant me one boon—let me behold thee smile ! 
For wherefore should'st thou grieve, and in thy mind 
Cherish unmeaning sorrows. I must haste 4/0 
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c To gather tidings, but, will soon return, 
' Joy in my eye, and gladness in my heart, 
' And we shall yet exult o'er perils past.' 

Alswitha said. r I hear thy words, oh King ! 

* And I should think thee chearful, but, thy face ! 

* There is the myst'ry ! There, thou canst not hide 
' The conflict bard within. Yet, it was kind 

' Thus with soft stratagem, to strive to cheat 

* My heart of anguish, but, 'tis vain ! I see 

r Things as they are, and never more expect * 4SO 

* Pleasure on earth. Now, hear me ! If thou go, 

* Oh, do not danger court, to prove thy strength, 
' Or skill, but, when thou seest it, turn off, 

' And think of me. Oh may no rivers wide 
' Obstruct thy course ; no savage man approach 485 
' With dark designs ! no- wolf with hideous yell 
' Draw nigh thee ! May no bitter storms beat hard 

* Upon thy head ! and, at the hour of sleep, 

* May some propitious gale, the withered leaves, 

* Blow near, and angels guard thee V 

Alfred now 
Beheld his blooming boy— when thus he spake : 
9 Mild infant ! thou canst lift thy hands in sport, 
' And laugh unconscious of the cares that press 
< Thy wretched parents ; but, the hour will come 
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* When these light dreafns shall vanish 3 when thy heart 

* Shall sink within thee, and the passing clouds 

r Seejp leagued against -thy peace. Delighted child ! 

* Go on to smile, stretch out thy little afms 
' In nature's holiday, and chant thy song, 

€ Untutor'd — heedless of thy coming wrongs : 500 
' But, they will soon#raw near. Evil and few 

* Are man's appointed days, and such indeed 

' Thy Sire has found them. May a double share, 
' His, and thine own, have lain upon him ! Child f 
4 Beloved Child ! if thou shouldst never more 505 

* Behold these eyes, nor at a riper age 

4 Receive a Father's blessing, may high Heaven 

4 Protect thee ! God of heaven and earthy look down 

4 And save my Child ! Alswitha ! now,xfarewel !* 

She sigh'd, but answer'd not, and as the King, 510 

Turn'd to pursue his "way, his infant boy, 

With sudden impulse, stretched his little hands 

And chang'd from smiles to tears. * Oh, fare thee well,' 

Cried Alfred, ' fare ye well.' Then toward the hall, 

Downcast and sad he walked. 

The holy Sire 515 
A cordial had prepared for their return, 
And hearty greetings, but, when he beheld 
The King alone, he would have ask'd the cause, 
And led him to the feast : But Alfred cried, 
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r My soul is full ! the ran Js journeying on, 

* And I must leave thee ! Grateful is my heart 

* But it is full, and I can only say, 

' Protect my wife and child ! oh guar Ahem safe P 
When through the lofty gateway slow he pass'd* 
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ALFRED. BOOK IV. 



ARGUMENT. 



Alfred in the Cottage of the Neatherd. 



* 






Ah, who can tell the pangs which Alfred felt, 
Whilst wandering slow o'er wilds and desert wastes, 
Joyless, and pondering on the weight of ills, 
That now o'erwhelnVd him ! what his mind endured, 
Whose first of earthly hopes, was, to behold 5 

His people happy !j while his own great mind 
Plann'd for their good, and nurs'd luxurious thought! 
Of high achievement. He beheld the world 
And all the multitude of fellow men, 
Not as an alien. He had learn' d to weigh 10 

What, of the mass of miseries we mourn 
To this our state was needful, what the effect 
Of hostile innovation, and he thought 
With fervent joy of all a King might do. 
He long had fed on intellectual food : 15 

The love of Nature and of Nature's God 
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Had harmonized his spirit, he had felt 

His heart attuned to love. 

At evening hour, 

In the warm summer months, while yet a boy, 

Oft would he wander by the slow-brook's side, 20 

And mark its gentle noise, serving to break 

Th' intensity of silence which oppress'd 

His listening sense, and gave to all around 

New and obscure solemnity. 

His heart, 
Susceptible of shadows, forms, and things 
Which pais the unthinking by, intensely pored; 
Now on itself; and now, excursive, roam'd 
O'er shapes material > viewing with delight 
Beauty transcendent, God's omnipotence,. 
Traced with imperishable characters, 30 

Alike, on all that is. Whilst musing thus; 
Each object — whether such as live their hour 
Upon this teeming earth, then die away, 
Or those sublime and ieverlasting forms 
That throng heaven's concave— sun, and moon, and stars> 
Each, to his ear,, spake audibly. He saw 
Divinity in all things, and adored, 
With the enthusiast's rapt and ardent mind, 
The glorious hosts of heaven, the clouds of night, 
Morn's rich effulgence, or the season's fair, 40c 

Diversely dress*d A yet, scattering, as they dance*. 
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Entwined, through aether, blessings infinite, 
Oppressive with all good. 

Whilst musing thus, 
Gazing on lordly man, who would confine 
Heaven's weight of care to his, own pamper' d self, 
Oft he exdaim'd, « Whence came the monster, Pride?" 
€ Didst thou, vain mortal ! catch thy haughty mien 
' From scenes like these, and fancy that the light 
' Of the fair morning beam'd alone on thee ? 

* For thee the sky-lark sung, the breeze awoke 50 
' Burden'd with fragrance, and around thy head 

' Wanton' d in servile dalliance — Spirits vile 

' May in the turmoil of this world, -assault 

' Oft-times our peace, but he who Nature loves, 

€ And in the beauty of creation feds 55 

' His heart immerged > who views th' almighty hand, 

' Upholding, wlrat omnipotence first formed — 

' The world, and all its hosts of shapes and things, 

' Retiring to his own capacious mind, 

' Will hear the storm without, and calmly say, 60 

* These move me not.' 

Now pond'ring on mankind^ 

(Error's dark reign, and tyranny's mad deeds) 

With stern prophetic spirit, he would cry 

r Nor shall our race pass to the goal of time, 

' Still hoping from futurity, the joys, 6S 

, E'en now within their grasp $ the day shall come 
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r When evils and oppressions infinite 

* Which we have borne, groaning beneath their weight, 

' Our wiser sons shall hear of, as a tale, 

' Discredited, that casts inglorious shade /• 

' O'er their brave ancestors. The sun shall burst, 

' Enthron'd in brighter splendors, and survey 

' Regenerated man, rising sublime 

* From the wide sea of prejudice, the gulf 

• Of stormy superstition, that consumes T$ 

* The fetter'd intellect, and sinks Heaven's work, 

# First of material order, to the low 
' And perishable insect of a day.* 

With thoughts like these, familiar had he grown \ 
From the young dawn of reason he had plann'd 80 
(If e'er the hour arrived that gave a crown) 
Deeds, whose august reality should scttF 
Dull Calculation, and to all display 
What good the Great might do. But, royalty 
Now came, and, with it, cares, whose crushing load* 
Sent him to earth and made him fear the hopes 
That once inspired him in life's sunny morn, 
Would die away ,• like the first summer fruits 
That just put on the bloom of promise, when 
The north- wind rose, and the dark veil of night QQ 
Cast o'er their early charms. 
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Weary at heart. 
Remembering each anticipated joy, 
jSThe King now stray'd alone, unknowing where, 
O'er trackless wilds, where seldom human foot 
Had mark'd the ground. His parted loaf was gone*: 
The berries of the wilderness assuaged 
His hunger : vanished were the springs, that gave 
Their noiseless streams, and roll'd between the hills 
Making the green-grass, greener $ for his eye 
Full oft reverted from the drooping flags, 100 

Grown grey in sun-shine, whose forbidding hues 
Restrained approach, and made the hurrying foot 
Stand still, the eye, turn off to other scenes, 
The heart, to other hopes. Warm was the day, 
When Alfred, weary with the tedious search 105 
Of water, and the pang within, whose power 
Seem* d heightened by the rage of hope, put off 
By disappointment, stood and gazed around. 

With ligh^ green leaf, rising from Winter's spoils, 
Russet and brown, the gorse and fern were near, 1 lO 
And farther off, and far as he could see, 
Blended with moss, and thorn, and sedgy grass, 
With many a little plat of pasture fair, 
Opejafeg between. Alfred in thoughtful mood, 
Still onward sped, oppress' d with growing care, 115 
ave, when the warbling tenants of the wild, 
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Upstarting, gave to sad perplexity 

Short respite. Many a fitful glance he cast 

Of weary expectation o'er the heath, 

Which to him seem'd from each small eminence 120 

Wider to spiead its dreary reign. The King 

Now languid grown, and lost amid the waste 

Of endless desolation, felt his heart 

Prepared for death. He stood, and like the man 

Who travels far, that calls his house and takes 125- 

A parting leave, and with soft accent says, 

To some, perchance, who little kindness knew, 

' Farevrel, my friends !' so Alfred look'd around 

On all his mute companion > — fern and heath, 

And feebly cried — * Farewel V 

When, by his road", 
Appear'd a figure, stretched upon the earth, 
Of human shape. He hastened to the spot : 
Trembling he saw ! — It was old Nidor, dead !-— 
% The aged Beggar. In one hand he held 
•His wallet empty, whilst beside him lay ' 135 

A broken crutch ! — ' Poor, miserable man V 
Alfred exclaim'd. ' Had this my arm been near, 
' Thou hadst not perish'-d.' Silent he beheld, 
Heaving the prayer to Heaven ; then, pass'd away, 
Musing on that impenetrable vail 140 

Which hides the future, screening many a gulph 
From easy man, who unconcerned looks on 
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To coming pleasures, when Death, unawares, 
Sends him to dwell with blank forgetfulness. 

Now sudden thoughts arose in Alfred's mind 145 
Of those who never more might hear his fate. 
-He thought upon Alswitha, on his child— 
His subjects, scattered o'er the ravaged land. 
Far on his way he gazed, tho' hopeless. Sounds 
And moving forms were none. It was a calm 150 
So dead and so terrific that the world 
Seem'd shadows, and all life extinct and gone. 
When, lo ! a drove of horses wild appeared, 
Far in the distance, that with speed approached, 
And to a neighbouring dell rush'd down. The sight 
Aroused the King from his distracting cares ; 
When hastening to the brow, what fervent bliss 
Swept through his bosom, when, beneath, he saw, 
Catching the sun's last radiance, a fair brook, 
By whose green side the wild-hoof d horses drank ! 

He hither hasted, and allay 'd his tmrst 
At the pureeing. A sudden power, unknown, 
Steem'd instant to pervade his frame j a power, 
A spirit that infused new faculties : he view'd 
With other eyes, and fear'd, his tottering limbs, 1&3 
Now lighter grown, the winds would bear away 5 
Reeling with joy, intoxicate. He look'd, 
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And saw the vale, the fair and woody rale, 
'Till then unmark'd, that round the barren hill 
Spread its luxuriant verdure, and the stream, 
Slow gliding on . 1 70 

Alfred beside the brook 
Pass'd earnest, for the eve was drawing near > 
And he had hoped, before another sun 
Sank in the crimson west, to rest his head 
Beneath some quiet dwelling ; but, in vain, 
For fast the shadows fell, and it was night. lfi 

The stream grew larger, by whose rushy side, 
The King press'd on : but still no- house appear'd* 
' What means that light ?' he cried, as thro* the trees, 
It cast its vivid beam. He lost it now, 
And now again it shone more luminous. 180 

' Ah, cruel foe,* he said, f tempt not my feet ! 
' Whether deceitful fire, or restless sprite, 
' O'er moor and mountain fen, with giddy dance 
f Luring to death the wilder' d traveller, 
' Alike to me ; here will I rest awhile, 185 

f These reeds my pillow :* when the King lay dowa 
And slept. 

The morning sun magnificent 
Now rose, sending Kis^winged harbingers, 
Mantled in glory, to illume new climes, 
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And rouse new hearts, whilst Heaven's whole concave 
glow'd 190 

Intcnser, as the Lord of Day advanced. 
Encircled with the blaze, Alfred upsprang, 
Shaking the drowsy feeling from his brain, 
For he alone seem'd senseless, whilst, around, 
All Nature teem'd with life, and every form, 1Q5 
Was roused and active. 

Wondering, he beheld, 
Where, on the eve, the doubtful light had shone, 
A green-roof d Cottage, deep embower'd in trees, 
Whose guardian arms encircled it, and spread, 
On every side, voluptuous foliage, gay ; 200 

Now darting their aspiring limbs, to Heaven, 
Now circling them, with many a shape grotesque, 
Around the sylvan dwelling, whilst each branch, 
Jealous of rival form, quick- wavering, strove 
To hide the azure sky, that here and there, 205 

Struggled to pour its splendours on the sight. 
Alfred beheld the Cottage and exclaimed, 

* In spot like this, Ambition might grow wise ; 

* Be this my home : here will I rest awhile, 

* Secure and peaceful, striving to forget, 210 

* .£ little space, the cares of Royalty. 
< Slow he approach' d and knock' d.* : 

A voice within., 
In shrill and fretful tone inquired the cause $ 
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When to the door a woman came and cried, 

' What led thee hither, man ? Whom seekest thou V 

' I ask for bread/ said Alfred, c Long these feet, 

9 Have toiled o'er barren hill and dreary moor ; 

' Nor have I tasted food, save here and there 

4 Some scattered berries , Give thy servant bread, 

* And let him dwell, awhile, beneath thy roof : 220 

* What service in return these hands can do, 
' Shall be well done, and cheerfully.' 

When, thus, 
The woman answer'd. * 111 can I provide 
' For others' wants, yet as a homeless man 

* I will not spurn thee. Here shalt thou remain 225 
' Two only days j we cannot feed thee more, 

' For Ace a and Ceolric earn with toil 
' Their daily bread.* 

' Hast thou no constant work 

* For one who well will serve thee V c None/ she cried. 
' But what canst thou perform ? . Canst fell a tree ? 

' Or build a hut, or shed ? or shape the thong ?' 

* Neither/ the King replied, but I have heart, 
' And will, to serve thee, in what way I can.' 

* But what way is't ?* said Ace a, ' canst thou sow ? 

' Or reap } or milk the kine ? or use the spade ?' £B5 
' Oh, no,' replied the King, ' but I can learn/ 
Said Acca, ' learn ! — thou art a helpless drone* 
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'. Where hast thou lived ? Canst spin? or shear the 

sheep ? 
' Or mend the fishing net ?— Caflst carry wood ?* 

r Aye, that I can do/ cried the King, with joy $ 240 

' For I have strength enough.* * Well, take thy food. 

Said Acca, * enter in, and mind my words, 

< Whatever I tell thee/ 

Many days had pass'd 

In tliis new dwelling, and a nobler pile 

• Of turf or stubble, never from the fields 245 

Was borne by mortal man, than Alfred bore. 

And often in the woods, from tree to tree 

He climb'd, to gain some limb, whose tempting shape 

Half form'd the bow ; for, to his ardent eye, 

It seem'd to court attention, and to plead, 250 

For power to hurl on Danes the vengeful dart. 

The Monarch's restless mind yet ill could brook 

The low employments claim'd by servitude $ 

His busy fancy ran, o'er coming years, 

Upon his subjects' wrongs, and on the means 255 

Best suited to support a tottering crown. 

Acca perceiv'd full oft the wayward man 

Pursuing fancies wild, indifferent grown, 

To each accustomed charge of household sort 

Committed to him. Often, bitter words v 26( 

She heaped, and hard reproaches, till at length 

Her yoice grew louder, when, the cottage door 
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Burst open, and the master entered in,—- 
Ceolric. 

€ Wife ! what moves thy wrath V he cried., 
€ WhonAast thou 'neath our roof ? I know him not/ 
When, turning to the King, he viewed him well. 
Acca replied, ' It is a friendless man 
g Who sought our dwelling, and petitioned hard, 
€ For food and service, in thy absence. I, 

* Too readily o'ercome by pity ! stood 270 
[ ' And heard his tale $ who having promised fair 

i ' To do the servants work, him I received 3 
' But, never came beneath a door, a man 
' More thoughtless, or perversely bent on dreams 
4 Bewildered. Many an hour he sits and hums 2/5 

* About old Cjedman, and then stops and frowns 
' At something in the air ; then rises up, 

* And walks with stately mien, then sits again, 

* And shaves his bow, or with more furious eye, 

' Gazes in vacancy. In truth, I think 580 

' The man half mad, for not an hour ago, 

' The household cakes that yonder lie, half burnt, 

r And smoking on the hearth, I to him gave, 

'And with strict charge, and caution often told, 

r Warn'd him to turn, and with due care preserve 58S 

* From scorching heat; then to the fields I sped 
' To mark the Kine; and now again return' d 5 

' When, as the door I opened and look'd round, 
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' There on his wicker chair he sat, hig eyes 

r Fix'd on the floor, his knife beside, while near 2QO 

€ lay many a half-form'd bow. But, sad to tell ! 

€ My cakes, for thy return, prepared to shew 

« A wife's affection, lay involved in smoke ! 

* Now, nothing worth ! and this great Loon at hand, 
'Unmindful. Dost thou hear Y she cried, 2QS 
And stamp'd her foot, and, with indignant ire, 

' Vow*d oft and bitterly, no other food 
' His lips should touch, till he had eaten all 
' The black-burnt cakes/ 

Ceolric thus replied : 
' Heed not the cakes. It was a small mishap. 
' The young man has the look of honesty, 
' And soon will mend. But, wife, hast heard the news V 
' The news ! What news ?* eager, she answer' d him. 
€ News that will make thee mourn/ Ceolric said. 

* Why, Glastonbury !' ' Glastonbury !' cried 305 
Alfred upristag, r What of that V * Young Man, 

• Mind thou thy work/ said Acca, € mind thy work ! 

• But what of Glastonbury ? husband !' Slow, 

He spake. € The Danes have forced it, and have made 
9 That comely pile a Ruin V Acca turned 310 

To Alfred near, and said, ' Why tremblest thou >' 
' But, husband ! speak thou on/ 

' That noble pil« 
' It now in ashes ! all the pious Monks 
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c Have there been murdered ! scarce one stone remains, 

* And fast the Danes march on, and devastate 315 
' With undistinguished fury. Now I see 

' The end of Britain coming. 'Tis an hour 

• That tries the strongest heart, and makes us know 

• What terror means. So seldom do I meet 

' A Saxon, that, in truth, it is a sight 320 

€ That soothes my heart. Come, cheer thou up, young 

man ! 
' No doubt, with us, and all of english blood, 
' Thou, too, hast suffered from these Danes, that spare 

* Nor age nor sex. Awhile forget thy cares, 

' And let me see thee glad, for when the foe 330 

t Thus wage their warfare, Saxon should behold 
r A brother's face in Saxon. 

' Yester eve 
r I met a man fast flying from the west, 
' O'er yonder hill : he told me many a tale 
' Of danish wrath, and danish cruelty, ^ 335 

4 But one that mada my big heart leap again. 
' Thou' st heard of Oddune ? that brave general ! 
(Alfred look'd up) ' A nobler man ne'er met 

• Upon the field of fight, and measured swords, 

* Or cast the lance or dart. He lately came 340 
' Down to the west, to seek his fortunes there, 

' And serve his Monarch. Many a fearless youth 
' Him follow'd to the war, 'till soon he saw 
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e A hopeful band of warriors bold and true, 

' Aiding his cause ; but, Ace a ! mark me well ; 

* Scarce had he rais'd this gallant troop, and fired 
( Their breasts with ardor, when the direful news, 

4 That Hubba came that way, spread thro' the camp. 

' In this distracting hour, short time was left 

' For consultation, and they instant march'd 350 

* To Ken with* s neighbouring castle. There they are, 

* Hemm'd in, and trusting to their God alone, 
'And their own valour. Lofty is the pile 5 
"Firm built and massy, and a braver man 

* To bid defiance, never javelin hurl'd 355 
€ From battlement or tower. A noble Thane ! 

* God prosper him, and send him quick relief !' 

' But who are they/ cried Ace a, with dismay, 
' Who thus have levelled the proud Abbey walls ? 
' Are they the same, who now, with threats, surround 
( Earl Oddune V ' No/ Ceolric said, s there are 

* Two armies westward. One whom Hubba leads, 
' The other, Guthrum. From the ruin'd walls 

' Of Glastonbury, swift the latter hies 

' To join proud Hubba, scattering far and wide 3(55 

' Death and destruction/ 

c If he take that course/ 

* Said Acca, trembling, ' think of thy good sire ! 
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* Of his big perils ! What will now become, 

* Of poor old Nidor ! Then Ceolric sigh'd, 

And said, * My aged father ! God, 1 hope 3/0 

* Will screen thy wither'd limbs. Afflicted sire ! 
' I trust thy cot no Danes may find ! My heart 

s Sinks fast within me when I think of thee — 
' My poor old father V (Alfred started up, 
But check'd himself, and to his seat return'd.) 375 

* And our two gallant sons, who, with one heart, 

* Follow our Monarch Alfred, whom we sent, 

* No laboured task, to join his fortunes j they, 

' Poor youths ! are gone, and little do we know 
« How hard they fare.* ^80 

Said Acca, * What an hour 

* We live in, and what dangers stalk around. 

* My head is weary with the toil of hope, 

g Whilst fears successive revel in my breast, 

* And fast consume my spirit. I am sick ! 

'I 1 a.-e all cause for care, yet, every hour 385 

* Makes me more callous ; I shall soon become 

* Heedless of all things, for my heart seems chang'd : 
' I would, but cannot feel ! Thy aged sire, 

* Whom I so used to love, is now no more 

' Than tale forgotten : nay, I almost doubt 3()0 

* My recollection : never could this mind 

' Have known such full affections for those youths 
' And that old man.* 
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Ceolhic thus : * My wife ! 
f It is a bitter time for thee and me, 

* But what are our dismays, compared with his— - 

' Our good King Alfred ? think what he endures, 

* That injured Prince ! the noblest, best of men \ 
r His heart is tender, and he calls his own, 

* All virtues and all trials. Think of him, 

' Driven from his father's throne, and forced to se$ 
r Himself to death devoted, and his Queen, 

* And infant child, houseless, and wanting bread : 
' Think of thy Prince, and moderate thine own 

* ' Imagined suff 'rings.' 

■/ € At thy words, I feel 405 

' My spirit calm,' cried Acca. ' Where is now 

* Our good and valiant King ? Have tidings reach'd 
' Thine ear, since last we parted-? for I long 

' To know his welfare.' * Nothing have I learnt,' . 
Replied the Neatherd. « Heartless, now he dwells 
' With a few faithful followers, 'mid woods 
' And secret combs, caverns, and dreary wastes, 
f Far from all human dwelling. Tis a joy, 

* For thee and me, that at this trying time 

' Our sons are with him, and a bolder pair 415 

4 Of rustic Saxons, live not to oppose 
' The robber Danes.' ' Now it is time to rest/ 
Acca replied, * for fast the sun declines ; 

* And tho' we fail to sleep, 'tis well to court 
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' That friend of every sorrow. To thy room ! 420 
Loud, to the King, she spake. He heard, when all 
Passed to their rteden beds. 

But Alfred's eye 
No slumber visited. He watch'd the moon, 
And counted o'er the brightest of the stars* 
That shone in heaven, and strove to dissipate 425 
The fix'd and gnawing load that on his heart ». 

Press'd hard ; but it was vain : his woes sprang up, • 
Pre-eminent, and dared his will, and bore 
A master's sway — ruling his passive mind. ;| 

His faithful Oddune, compass'd round, and now, 430 
No force to aid him. Of Alswitha slain ! — - *;- 

For ever gone. ! and of his infant son, 
Toss'd on the hostile spear, whose piercing cries 
No father's arm could succdur. « 'Tis the hour 
' Of vengeance !' cried the King. ' My kindling breast 

* Glows with one purpose ! By the Eternal God, 

* Now am I roused ! The danish cup is fuU ! 

' The incense of their crimes hath steam'd to heaven, 

* And God demands my vengeance.' Many plans 
All deadly, to and fro, through Alfred's mind 
Pass'd rapid ; till, at length, a heavy sleep 

Fell on him, and his dreams were mixed with blood. 
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the first gleam of dawn, the King arose. 

morning light came slow, and gathering clouds, 
Stjdktep'd on clouds, spread through the concave dark : 
IsPWorne away by the quick-hurrying winds, 
That only brought fresh clouds, of deeper dye, 
And more portentous shadows. Alfred gazed, 5 
(Distracted with th* o'erwhelming weight of care) 
O'er all the scene. It seem'd th* appointed hour, 
When melancholy, 'throned in ebon state, 
Claim'd homage of mankind. Each form around 
Felt with himself deep sympathy. The fields 10 

All grey appear'd. The hills were veil'd in mist ; 
Whilst to obstruct each avenue of joy, 
Creation, with no early mattin song, 
Soothed the attentive ear, for not a voice, 
Save of the Rook, was heard, that, sailing fast IS 
On the loud tempest, caw'd, then pass'd away, 
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Sudden, before the fury of the winds, 
Tossing the forest near. 

He now retired 
To contemplate a scene more desolate— 
His mind ! A purpose rix'd was there, but when, 20 
And how, to execute, unknown. He rose. 
And "mid the doubtful conflict, once again 
Perform' d the servant's task. 

It was the time 
When the first meat began. Cbolhic sat 
By the clean hearth, and, gazing at the sky. 
To Ac c a said, ' It is a gloomy morn, 
' And fast and heavily the rain descends ! 
' The tempest too is high. How sad to roam/* 

* At such an hour, o'er the drear wilderness 
' That bosoms our low cot. It gives me cheer 

* To think that I hare pass'd its confines. Now, 
' I view the surly storm, that but endears 

* Domestic comfort.' 

Scarce bad he declared, 
When to the door them came a Warrior Man, 
Clad in bright armour. In his hdnds he held 
Achild, dripping with rain. He entered in, 
Whilst strange astonishment the master fill'd, 
And Acca wondered, silent. 

' Here I am, 
' Thank God,' cried Sigbbrt ! 
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Alfred saw the child ; 40 
It was his own ! Grateful he look'd to Heaven, 
And with ejaculation, mute, retired. 

Ceolbic thus the armed man addressed. 
' What seek'st thou here » good warrior! Wearepoor>. 
' Yet, what thou needest, thou shalt have, and that 
^^ftight willingly.' When Ace* thai exclaim'd. 
^Bput whence this Child, so wet and destitute ? 
^Ubek innocent, I will relieve thy wants. 
■But wherefore didst thou bring,' again she cried, 
^Jnis infant in so rude an hour, 'mid rain 50 

^^pjAkhe leud tempest f ' As she took the child 
^^AJk^^ss'd it to her bosom. 

' I have long,' 
Cried Sigbeut, ' been in search of our good King, 
« Whom, God preserve ! hut, nothing can I learn. 

* He wanders now o'er moors, or hides himself 5Q 
' In clefts of rocks, far from all human search. 

' His subjects (whom at midnight oft I curse) 
' By their distractions and base cowardice, 

* Have hurried to despair the best of Kings t 

' I fear me bitterly some savage beast 60 

' Hath harm'd our monarch ; for on yonder heath 
' I found his well-known mantle ; see it here!' . 

(He then display 'd the cloak that on the earth 
Alfred himself had cast.) The chief again ; 
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' Should be in battle, fighting for his King. 
' Had every man like him, once started up 
r At sound of danger, and in concert joined 

* To meet our furious enemies and check 120 
9 Their progress ; how should we have leap'd 

*%To.see their breathless frames, mangled and bare, 
. € Courting the raven's beak 3 but, dastard minds, 
c Like his, have shrunk from danger, and exposed 

* Our valiant Prince, and kingdom, to the Danes, 125 
' And then* fierce ravage.* 

Turning to the King, 
' Haste, Coward !' he exclaim'd ! ' This moment haste, 
' And join the Saxons ! Meet the Danish brood, 
' And with overwhelming wrath, beat them to earth, 
' Disdaining mercy ! Fly, thou shameless man ! 
' Or shouldst thou pause, even I will drive thee hence, 
r Thou Traitor to thy country !* 

Alfred heard, 
Unmov'd ; then left his homely toil, and walked 
Stately, to meet the warrior, when he cried, 
' Sigbert !' and look*d him in the face. The chief 
One moment frown'd ; then, pallid turn'd his cheek ; 
He felt distraction, and, that instant sank 
Speechless upon his knee. Him, Alfred rais'd, 
And forth conducted to a grove of firs, 
' Secure and silent— when he thus began : 1 40 
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' Thou seest me, Siobert ! not as heretofore 
' Albion^ proud Potentate, but, thus reduced 
' To menial service. In this guise, I am, 
' Hanging on fortune $ but, the time is come, 
' When other scenes await me. I must now 145 

• Go^brth to conquer, or, for ever close 

€ These eyes in death. The hour I trust is come 

' When Britons pant for victory— to rise- 

r Superior to misfortune— to arrest 

' Th* impious foe, and once more vindicate 150 

€ Their country's ancient glory. I sustain 

€ Sorrows and complicated woes, too great ! 

f Oh, Sigbert ! in an evil hour I left 

r Alswitha, and my child, within the walls 

' Of Glastonbury ! Now, the passing gale 155 

' Sweeps o*er its smoking ruins ! The fierce Danes 

* Have razed its deep foundations ! She was there, 
r And, 'mid the slaughter, fell !' Awhile he paus'd, 

' Then thus continued: * Siobert, hear thy Prince \ 

* The child thou saw'st, crying beside the Monk, 
< That very child whom thou hast hither brought 
' From yonder heath,- is mine ? My infant child ! 
' Thy hands have saved him ) but, that other loss 

' How shall I bear its weight > What specious hope 

• Urged me to leave her ? In her look she said, 1(55 
1 With more than^voi;ds, ' Alfred, a long farewell ! 
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€ I never more shall see her, — she is gone !— 
' Gone down to death ?• • 

A silehce mark'd the arr. 
Again the Monarch. c Sjgbert ! what a cloud 
' Hangs over us ! My fallen Queen, I mourn ; 170 

* My friends, now friends no more, but, above all, 
' The state, sick of distemper, that requires 

€ The boldest remedy. I now will rouse 

< My heart for high emprize, and on the Danes 

* Heaven's hottest vengeance shower ! The die is cast ! 

* Despair, avaunt ! I have a lion's heart, 
€ And forth I go to combat.' 

Then the thought 
Of his loved Queen swept through his anguish'd mind, 
He back return' d, and said. € I must awhile, 

* Sheathe this my sword, and first, Alswitha seek, - 
' Tho' fall'n and perish' d. I must find her corse, 

* The decent earth shall cover her loved form !* 

When Sigbert spake. ' O best of Kings ! behold 

* Thy prostrate servant ! self-accused and mad 

' That he should thus address thee ; thus abuse 185 

* Thy patient virtues. Pardon me, O King! 
' And if thou dost not hate me, tell me so V 

Alfred replied. ' I do indeed, not hate, 

* But rather love thee, Sigbert! Thou didst talk 
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' Like honest freedom in an honest cause : 1Q0 

' Thou thoughtcst nie a recreant from my King, 

* And spakedst rightly to me. Had all men 
' Thy zeal inherited, far other scenes 

* Would now await us.' 

Sigier*, earnest cried: 
' Illustrious Prince ! ordain'd to shew mankind 200 
€ All that is just in thought, in sufferance great, 
' Regard thy servant's words ! A holy joy, 
9 That, at my latest hour, shall make my heart 
' Leap and with life be satisfied, is this, 
' That I was doom'd by Providence to find 305 

4 Thy infant child, and, bear him in my arms 
r To place of safety : now, one hope remains, 
' That thou wilt let me seek Alswitha's fate.* 
Yielding to duty what affection claim'd, 

* Go,* Alfred cried; ' meantime thy King will speed 

* To Selwood, seek his troops, and arm their breasts, 

* With aggravated wrath, then send them forth 

* To rouse the Country, when our force shall flee 

* To rescue Oddune, that brave man, who lies 

* Immured in Kenwith's walls. Haste on thy way ! 

* No idle words be ours!' 

Sigbert, his sword 
More firmly girt, and thus to Alfred spake : 
4 Here, take thy garment ! Look thyself once more ! 
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f Oh King ! I leave thee ; soon expect to learn 

' Tidings from Sigbert.' 220 

Never had such doubts 
And sore perplexities on mortals prey'd 
As felt the Cottagers, when they beheld 
One, whom they deem'd their servant, fearless stand 
Before the Warrior, who, with sudden dread, 
Bent on his knee, and trembled, whilst the man, 225 
Self-confident, led, with commanding air 
And aspect bold, to the near grove of firs, 
The armed Chief, so terrible. They gazed, 
Astonish'd, when Ceolric thus began : 



' It is a sight, which makes my teeth and knees 
Chatter and shake. Whom think you is the man 
That thus the warrior bold should look amazed, 
Kneeling in terror ? Hast thou never heard 
Of spirits that assume our outward form, 
And do the work of men, and come and go 235 

Unshackled by this earthly tenement ? 
The wond'rous deed doth so confuse my mind, 
That I can scarcely act, or speak, or think, 
As I am wont to do. Whence came he first V 



Acca again repeated her past tale, 240 

How that he asked for bread, and pleaded hard 
To stay and rest himself, and do the work 
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f Of servile office. f But, I think his eye 
r Betray'd dark meaning, for, I strove to chide, 
' And send him forward, but his winning speech 245 
4 So on me wrought, that I could only say, 
' Come in ! I had no other power, and thus 

* The man came in : but, now it strikes my mind, 
' His gait ! and attitude ! and his wild looks, 

r And manner ! 'Tis a wicked sprite ! And then, 

* The warrior ! Didst thou touch him ? Husband ! Why 
' That look of terror ? Comfort me and say 

* That thou art not a spirit ! for my brain 
' Swims with uncertainty.* 

In doubts like these, 
The time pass'd on, when, at the cottage door 255 
Alfred appear' d. That moment Ace a shriek'd, 
Whilst trembling stood Ceolric, whose pale lips 
Mutter* d the broken prayer. Awhile the King 
Gazed round in wonderment. The sudden change 
He wist not what it meant, and drawing near 260 
Said slowly. ' Friends! why shew you this surprise ? 
' Fear you your servant ?' 

From a neighbouring couch, 
The babe then saw its father, whose fresh dress 
It knew full well, and stretch'd his little arms 
With eager joy, when Alfred sprang, and cried 
' My Boy ! My Boy !' and press'd him to his heart. 
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The new and sadden transport of the man 
Who calTd the child his own— a deeper shade 
Cast o*er the Neatherd's mind $ who now dismiss' d 
His former apprehensions, and drew near 570 

And said, * Good friend, I know thee not, thy name, 
f Nor whence thou comes t. Truly, now I think 
' That thou art one of noble blood, and born 
' To honors, such as we can ill bestow, 
' Declare thy name and character !' 275 

The King 
Look'd mild and said. ' Neatherd ! howe'er it seem, 
' Know then, that / am Alfred !' Wild dismay 
Rush'd through Ceolric's mind. He gazed on earth, 
Silent, when Ace a to the King approach'd : — 
She stood, and would have spoken, but her tongue- c 
Refused its office. Alfred thus began : 
€ Behold in me, your friend !' When Acca cried. 
' Art thou our King ? and this forsaken child 
4 Our noble Prince, Prince Edward ? Now, 284. 
€ My death approaches ! I have seen enough ! 
' What ! thou our brave King Alfred ? thou, the man, 

* Whom I have cross' d, unwittingly ?— deny'd, 
' To this our cot, admission ? Can it be, 

' That I should thus rebuke the best of Kings, 
' And he forgive me ?' 

Alfred answer'd — ' Ye* . 

* 1 do forgive thee ! Thou hast shelter given 
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• To one— a dreaming man, whose wilder'd mind 
' Left thy concerns, and wander'd far away 5 

r Whither, you little knew ! and yet you fed, 2QS 

* And with him bore. But, Ace a ! had thy wrath 
€ Sounded eternal like the troubled brook, 

4 That deed would cancel all, when thou didst take 
€ My starving infant and communicate 
' Food and kind warmth, whilst I, his Father, stood; 
' And heard thee comfort him — beheld thee press 
' His shivering hands, close to thy breast, and tell 
' Of his calm sweetness. Then my grateful heart 
f Vow'd lasting kindness. View in me thy friend !* 

Now ALFRED*calTd the Neat herd and thus spake : 
/ I deem'd it wise to stray, remote from those 
' Who knew and who revered me, that my mind 
' Might ponder well the steep and rugged path 
4 That lay before -, yet, chiefly, to arouse 

* My sleeping subjects, by a sense of wrong, 310 
' From their past languor, and inspire their souls 

' With one rtpdve— to triumph o'er the Danes, 
. ' Or, nobly perish. 

r . After wandering far 
c O'er trackless deserts, and enduring oft 

* Hunger, and cold, and peril j here at length. 31$ 
4 I found a refuge ; waiting 'till some hour 
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r Of clear and certain meaning call'd mc hence : 

' That hour is come ! for Oddune, my brave friend, 

* Now sighs in vain for succour, 'mid the walls 

* Of Ken with* s castle. Neatherd, hear thy Prince I 

€ ThovLshalt become my herald ! Straight prepare . 
' To bear this message ! Flee to Oddune ! say, 
r The King approaches. Tell him I am roused, 

* And God will aid us. Warn him to defend 

' Right manfully the castle, from whose walls 325 
' He soon shall view me hastening, with a host 
' Of firm and gallant warriors. Go thy way ! 
' And in the depths of Selwood, meet thy King.' 

Ceolric heard, and forth his sandals brought, 
And took his knotted staff, and, drawing near, 230 
Trembling, replie^, ( Thy servant will perform 
' All thou hast said, oh King ! No time, nor toil, 

* Nor danger shall deter him : he will haste, 

* Fearless, to do thy will. God favor him ! 

€ And give thee, soon, peace and prosperity.' 
The Neatherd then departed $ when, hk boy. 
Alfred embraced, and thus to Acca spake • 



' I now must go, mid other scenes, and strifes, 
' Sorrows and dangers : ill it would beseem 340 

f This babe to follow me : him must I leave 
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* Where caution and fidelity may join^ 

9 Their hands to serve him. He has lost a friend—* 
' A mother, who ador'd her infant child I 
' And I, a wife, most dear ! Oh look not at me ! 
No common loss is mine.' 

Silent he stood j 
A few short moments, pondering j then again, 

* Ace a, with thee will I entrust my child ! 

' Thou hast a heart of tenderness $ I mark'd 
' Its secret workings $ I can leave my boy 340 

, ' With thee contented j thou shalt be his guard, 

* This cot his dwelling j and, when I again, 

1 Return to claim my treasure, thou shalt know 

* A' Monarch's gratitude,* 

Acca replied, 
With inarticulate and broken words, 353 

* Well shall my care repay thy confidence ! 

* Not from the hope of future recompence, 

* But that I love the child. Him will I guard 

c Both when he sleeps, and wakes, and when thou 

com'st 
' Again to sock thine infant, I will shew 360 

' His growing limbs, that from unceasing care 
' Slfkead out and thrive, and tell the silent tale 
' Of health and tenderness.' 
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When, thus the King 
' I know that thou wilt guard him and display 
4 A mother's fondness.' Close he clasp'd his boy, 
And blessed him, and to the God of Heaven 
Preferr'd a prayer : when Alfkbd left the door, 
And urged hit way to Selwood's forest shade. 
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ALFRED. BOOK VI. 



ARGUMENT, 



[Sigbert taken Prisoner by Guthrum. 

3 learn some tidings of Alswitha's fate, 
bert, from Etfrelney, o'er moor and fen, 
ilk'd musing j now elate with hope, now damp'd 
th sudden apprehensions, then again 
sdless of danger. Eve was drawing near : 5 

long had journeyed, and itcheer'd his heart, 
len having pass'd a forest, Vast and dark, 
find a cottage. 

Toward the door he sped, 
i, ere he reach *d it, sounds of boisterous grief, 
d shrieks, burst forth I Awhile he stood and 

paus'd. 10 

ain the shriek ! He felt his sword, and came 
d to the spot. It was two armed Danes, 
10, ranging far for spoil, had here arrived, 
i death was with them. Through the doors he 

rush'd— 
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The furious Sigbbrt ; when he saw a man, is 

An aged man, hard struggling, stretch'd on earth ; 
Whilst the two Danes, in act of murder, stood, 
And saw their prey, and laugh' d to hear the cries 
Of one, his daughter. ' Stay your savage hands !' 
Cried Siobert, as he grasp 'd his sword, and came 20 
Fierce to the fight. The Danes up leap'd and seized 
Sudden their swords. 

Not happier feels the man, 
When wandering far o'er hills and lofty downs, 
The snows descending fast, the driving sleet, 
And night approaching, whilst the scene presents 25 
One wilderness all white, one yawning grave j 
Not happier feels that man, whilst pausing sad, 
To hear some village clock, from vale beneath 
Sounding the knell of time, that tells the tale 
Of neighbouring habitation and of rest, 30 

Than Sigbert felt to see these- Danes. His eye, 
Fierce-flashing, half unmann'd them. ' Come,' he 

cried. 
The strife began ! Fierce are the combatants ! 
How shrinks each Dane, before the Saxon's might ! 
They fall ! and Sigbert stands the conqueror. 35 
f Monsters, lie there !' he cried, as through their hearts 
He plunged his crimson blade. 

The cottager 
Rose slow and trembling, whilst his daughter came. 
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And, falling on one knee, said naught : her eye 
Look'd at the valiant Saxon with a loft 40 

More eloquent, than words, and all the pomp > 
And pageantry of praise. He bade her rise $ 
When thus the old man spake : ' I first must thank 

* My God, for my deliverance, then thee. 

' Aye/ Siobert cried, ' thank God ! The work is his, 

* I am his servant ; he it was who screen'd," 
' At such a time as this, my head, and fired 

' My breast with vengeance. Glorious was the deed ! 
' Saw you their pleading eyes, yon prostrate Dane3, 

* And how I scorn' d them ? Aged sire, rest here ! 
€ And you his daughter. Joy it yields my heart 

' To think my trusty sword hath now been stain' d 

* With Danish blood, and that I feel a thirst 
' Still to go on destroying. Forth declare, 

* Good father ! how these Danes assaulted you, 55 

* And whence they came.' 

The old man shook his head, 
Then said, c Your task is difficult, oh Chief ! 
' And I am sad. The horrible abyss 
' From which I just am raisM, doth so o'erpower 
' And dim my recollection, that awhile 00 

* I must look round and think. My daughter, safe ! 
' And I, in mine own house ! and there the Danes, 

/ Prostrate and slain ! Now, Chieftain ! who art thou V 
Siobert replied, ' I am, good father ! one 
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' Who travelleih this way on embassy 65 

g Of no small iflbment. I am Alfred's friend— 

' Our glorious Prince ! sent hither to inquire 

' Of Glastonbury, whose stupendous walls 

r Now are in ruins. There was one within, 

€ Whom the King loved and honor M. Dost thou know 

r Aught of its dwellers ? ' 

r Yes,' the old man spake -, 
4 And what J know is thine. A few days back, 
' The Abbot pass'd, and in his arms he bore 
' An infant boy, I asked him whence he came 5 
' The Danes, he said, had plundered his abode, 70 
4 The place thou namedstj murder'd every soul, 
4 All but himself and the young child he bore.' 
' Dost thou say all,' cried Sigbert, every soul ? J 
4 Aye, every soul/ he said, save one alone, 
' The Abbot \ who through flames, with that young 
Babe, 75 

4 Escaped miraculous.' 

' The man thou nam'st, 
4 O Father !* Sigbert cried, ' I lately found, 
' Murder'd on yonder heath 5 the infant child, 
' Beneath his cloak, and living. But, tlio' strange, 
' That child was Alfred's^-Alfred's, our good • 

King ! 80 

' Whom, with his Queen Alswitha, in that place, • 
' Now burnt and fall'n, deem'd most secure, he left, 
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f And sought his distant way.* 

The old man cried, 
' What, Alfred's ! that his child!' < Yes/ Sigbrrt 

said. 
< And, at my Monarch's words, I hither came 85 

€ To seek Axswitha, or obtain some news 

* Or rumour of her fate.' The old man spake : 

€ Good warrior ! 'tis in vain. The Queen is dead ! 

* For, when the monk approach'd, and shew'd the 

babe, 
' I ask'd him who its parents ; that, he said, go 

( He knew not. To the Abbey gates they came, 

* And begg'd for food and shelter 3 when the man, 

€ Who by thy words was Alfred, left them there, 
r And journey 'd on alone, he knew not where. 
r If thou the Queen art seeking, vain thy search, Q5 
' For oft, and with fresh emphasis, the Monk 
€ Exclaimed bitterly— I, only I, 

* And this poor babe are left.* 

The Cottager 
Then rais'd his voice and cried, € God bless our 

Prince ! 
€ Oh what a heavy crown is his ! his woes 100 

* Are "deep and manifold j but, that his boy— 
( His infant boy is safe, in truth, my heart, 

' At such a time, not prone to idle joy, 
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* Beats high with transport. But, his murder'd Ctueen! 
' Aye, that will grieve him. God, I trust will yet 

€ Have pity on so wrong'd a King, and give 
' Peace and deliverance, and let him see 

* Good days, and many. Not a man there lives 
' On Britain's soil, who would not, him to serve, 
€ All dangers brave. 

' Thy sword has rescued me, 
€ Brave stranger ! at an hour, most terrible, 
€ For whilst I welcomed death, I turn'd and saw 

* My helpless daughter, the devoted prey, 

* When I was gone— oh spare me, warrior ! Then 

€ Death had ten thousand terrors. 125 

' We must now » 
€ Leave this abode, though dear to me 3 the spot 
€ Where I first drew my breath, and fondly hoped 
€ To spend my few short days in quietness j 

* But I must leave it for some unknown home. f 

* Good warrior ! not a flower, or shrub, or tree, 130 

* Around my little dwelling, but my care * 

' JTirstplanted ! I have mark'd their varied growth, 
'From year to year, and called them with delight j 
g God pardon ! my mute children ; for they all 
€ Were very dear to me. The pear-tree tall, 135 

' My oft-shorn hedge-row, and the wicker gate 
€ Made by these hands ;' the green and level plat j 
' The woodbine, climbing up, or,- through the door, 
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«" That came, rhild visitant ! to giye its sweets 

' To him who rear'd it ; and the martin gay, 140 

* That round my thatch built ever. Well ! in vain 
c These eyes survey the past, the time is come, 

* And I must bid adieu, yes, evermore, 

' A long and last adieu, to scenes so fair. 

€ Now Warrior ! it is eve, and I will forth 145 

* Set forward on my journey. I shall haste 

* To Cambria's shore, where many friends abide ; 
' For never will I touch these men, these Danes, 
' Here let them lie ! This cottage was the seat 

' Of peace, and blood affrights me : 'tis a sight 150 

' Arm'd with new terrors. Prowling are the Danes 

' In every path, but I will yetffcttempt 

' At this still hour, my daughter to conduct 

' To place Of safety. Wilt thou, with me, flee 

€ To Cambria ? I have friends,' the old man said, 

' Who will repay thee, aye, with better words, 

' And oftener named than I : for I am old, 

f And time it takes me to revolve and tell 

f What thanks are due.' 

S i gbert replied : € Good friend ! 
' It cheers me well to know that I have saved 
' Thy life, and this thy daughter's. She is young, 
' And many snares are round for innocence. 
9 Flee thou to Carnbria, wise is thy resolve, 
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r And Heaven protect thee 3 but, for me to shun 

' The ills that stalk abroad, and with thee seek 

f Safety in flight, whilst ravagers prevail 

r O'er all the land, would bring Heaven's lightnings 

down. 
€ I have survey'd my earthly all a wreck, 

* And vow'd eternal vengeance 5 I have sworn 
r To live but to destroy, to thirst alone 

€ For danish blood. Did I not serve right well 
€ These mailed dogs ? See how they grin at me ! 
' 'Twas my first onset, and from this I judge, 

* My second shall be like it. I must now 

' To do my master's service ; fare ye well !* J 75 

' Stop '.' cried the cottager. € We will go forth 
€ Together, I am old, f^d many fears 
r Creep through me. But our food we first must part.' 
And as he sought it, slow the daughter came, 
From her low seat, and said : 1 80 

€ Brave Saxon! take 
€ My humble thanks ! I have been watching thee, 
' And goodly is thy sight, for thou hast saved 
' My aged father ! thou hast rescued me ! 

* And, at a time !— Warrior, receive my thanks ! 

c And Heaven reward thee, at some trying hour, 185 
c When hope hath vanish*d \ at an hour, like that 
1 Which we have known/ 
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Sigbert thus answer' cl her : 
€ I am most happy, maiden ! God it was 

* That sent me your deliverer. Trust in him, 

' And he will yet defend you.* 190 

Whilst he spake, 
The old man entered. In his arms he bore 
Two flaggons, and -some homely food. He cried, 

* Here, warrior ! freely take, for thou may'st go 

* Long ways, and toilsome, ere thou find again 

4 Or food or shelter ; such has been the dread 200 
' Of danish wrath, that all have fled their homes? 
' As we are fleeing/ 

Quitting then the house, 
Sigbert, kind parting took. The cottager 
Moved on disconsolate, and the loved child, 
His daughter. Clear the heavens and luminous j 
The moon was at her full, and Sigbert stood, 
Unseen, to mark the houseless man turn round, 
And view his cottage. Forward would be walk 
A little space, then, turning, look again, 
As loath to leave it 3 whilst his daughter saw, • 210 
And would have wept, but for her aged sire. 

Now deepening mists shrouded the silver moon, 
And tempests threaten'd. Sigbert o'er the top 
Of a bleak hill moved on, and what the dread 
That shook his bosom, when distinct he saw, 215 
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On every side, distant, or, near at hand, 
The furious flames arise, whilst heaven's wide vault 
Shone with the sanguine glare ! Well could he trace 
The wasteful hand of Danes. 

Now down he came, 
And, wandering through a vale, shadowy and calm, 
Espied a ruined Abbey. To the spot 
He hastened, and beheld the mouldering walls, 
Black with the rust of age, and all within, 
Silence and waste ; while not a sound was heard, 
But the wind moaning, not a form beheld, 225 

Save one that fancy imaged to his mind— 
The Spirit of Destruction. She who haunts 
The moss-grown temples, and the wild resorts 
Of bats and scorpions \ where no mortal steps 
Make the walls murmur with obtrusive sounds ; 230 
But cries and screeches from nocturnal beings 
Sound evermore, whilst the whole progeny 
Of doleful things, that court rank solitude, 
Thrive and make merriment.* Upon a pile 
She loves to sit, of broken monuments, 235 

And o'er the scene casts an exultant eye ; 
Smiling to view the massy pillars fallen— 
The aged altars — trophies —pedestals ; 
And where die invulnerable shaft withstands 
Her hate and her derision, round she strews 240 
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The creeping Ivy, with its living shade 
To hide all forms of man. 

He pass'd the door, ' 
When, with a sudden shriek, near hi in he saw 
A woman flying. Through the porch she rush'd, 
Whom Sigbert followed : when she turned and cried— - 

* Pity the wretched ! Art thou one of us '?-— 
€ A Saxon ?' ' Yes/ the warrior said, ' I am 5 

* A servant liege of Alfred our good King, 

* Who, God be prais'd, is safe. And who art thou ?' 
She strove to speak, but her full heart denied 250 
The feeble utterance. Sigbert thus again. 

' Say woman ! dost thou know, or hast thou heard 

' Aught of our Queen Alswitha ? Tho' I seek 

' To learn some tidings of her, she, I fear, 

* Perish'd when Glastonbury fell. Unknown, 255 

9 Fearful to tell her rank, she there had fled : 

' And when the Danes, o'er that famed place, prevail'd, 

' Alfred, our King, distracted, heard the news, 

' And, 'mid o'erwhelming care, commissioned me, 

€ His servant, to find out her certain fate. 200 

* Hast thou, good woman ! heard of her I speak, 

< The Queen ?' 

The woman answered, ' Thou hast.said, 

' Her name unknown, and yet inquir'st of me 

' For Alfred's Queen. Am 1 a Prophetess ? 

4 Yet, from most unlook'd quarter, I have heard 265 
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' A rumour that Alswitha lives ; but, more, 
\ Ask not to learn, for I have oft been told 
' Of Alfred, and his laws and charities, 
' And long to see him. Lead me to the King ! 

* To him alone will I my tale disclose.' 2/0 

The warrior cried, c This is most hard to bear ! 
< But we shall soon behold him. He is now 
' In Sel wood's forest ; whither, by the eve, 

* We, too, may be.' When, thus the woman spake, 
' I thank thee, stranger ! but my frame is weak, 

' I have been fasting long/ Sigbeet exclaim'd, 

c Joy to the friendly Cottager ! His food 

' Shall well supply us.' Then they ate and drank. 

When Sigbert spake : € Declare how earnest thou here, 

' For sore it puzzles me,' The woman said, 

' Bewildering thoughts oppress me. Pass we on, 

* Patient awhile, and when my mind is free, 
' My tongue shall speak.' 

They both together sped, 
Pondering in silence, 'till the morning light 
Glow'd in the east. When Sigbert earnest cried : 

* Woman, declare thy tale !' € No wonderous words, 

* Warrior ! are mine/ she answered. ' I am one, 

* Like countless numbers whom the Danes havefore'd 
' To leave their dwellings : but, if more thou seek, 

r Stay till we visit Alfred/— 
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Sigbert cried, 
' Thou mockest me, oh woman ! I am one 2QQ 

* Who cannot brook delay. Instant declare 
' Of thine adventures, and the hidden things 
'Thou knowest of the Queen.* 

He scarce had said, 
When on a hill beside them, there appeared 
A host of horsemen, riding furious on, 295 

When Sigbert saw and knew that they were Danes ! 
Each would have fled, but on a down they were, 
. No covert near. The woman, too, beheld, 
And, shivering at her heart, feebly inquired, 
' Are those die Danes ? I know their iron mail, 
€ Those are the Danes !' When, looking upward, both 
Stood motionless and saw their certain end. 

It was a danish army led by one— 
The aged Guthkum— terrible and fierce : 
And up they came. The woman stepping first, 305 
Thus to the chieftain spake. 

€ Dane ! view in me, 
* A wife, a mother ! let me pass unharm'd !' 
When thus the chief : * That thou a mother art, 
' I heed it not, but there is in thy port 
c A something that half awes me. Wherefore thus,. 
' Learn'dst thou to speak, and, on destruction's brink 
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* Stand calm and fearless ? Whither art thou bound ? 

9 Thy name V 

The woman spake : ' Behold in me 

€ A wretched being ; one whom many cares 

' Have lighted on — severe and deadly cares 

' Such and so deep, that one desire alone 315 

f Now buoys my spirit. Let me go in peace ! 

' Oh chieftain ! hast thou never felt a joy, 

c Shoot through thy frame, when, after wandering far, 

* Thou turnest homeward, and has just descrTd 

* The smoke, uprising, 'mid the forest trees, 320 

* That told thy loved abode ? Just such delight 

* Rush'd through my heart, before I saw these bands 
' And thee their leader. As thou valuest home,, 

* Let me depart, and happiness be thine/ 

The Dane look'd down and seem'd to feel within 
Strong tumults, when he cried : * Away with thee, 

* Thou subtle pleader ! What and whence thou art, 
' I know not ! but thy speech doth so inspire 

' My mind with unknown thoughts, that I suspect 
' Thine is some secret charm. Forbear awhile ! 330 

* Let me address this Saxon.'— 

* Art thou, too, 

* So smooth of tongue, and with such winning wordf 
' Arm'd to defeat my fury ? Though thou speak'st 

' Soft as the song of Brag,* it shall not change 

• Brag, among the Scandinavians, was the god of eloquence* 
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€ Guthrum's hVd purpose. Now declare, why ye 
* Tho' oft* subdued, still, with a desperate hope, 
' Contend witli Danes for victory.' 

< Oh Chief!' 
Sigbert replied, e dost thou with settled brow 
' Inquire why we oppose the Danes ? why we 
.* Defend our country ? — Know ! we yet are free, 
' And freedom prize more than we dread thy wrath. 

* Warrior ! thou art a Dane ! and I am now, 

€ As one that is not, for the Danes ne'er spare : 
c They never hear the pleader, Mercy's voice, 
' And feel forgiveness. Take my single life ! 

* But, by the blood of thousands now no more; 345 

* But, by the wrath of thousands yet unborn \ 

* But, by tli' eternal justice*— this I swear— 

€ Thou deeply shalt bewail it. Fierce of eye 
' Thou seest thy prey, and each quick breath I draw 
c Sounds like the last : yet will I fearless speak 350 
' While life remain. Dost thou, proud chieftain! ask 

* Why we withstand the Danes ? We have our homes, 

* Our altars to defend— *-our children— -wives— 

' Our King-— the best of kings > whom God will yet 

* Deliver, with his mighty arm, and hurl 353 
' On every Dane fierce thunderbolts ! Away ! 

' Back to your woods and caverns ! leave our soil 

' That groans beneath you ! leave our suffering Prince 

' And quit this land, and, o'er the ocean haste ! 
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€ Or, like devouring meteors, swords shall rise 360 
4 Spontaneous, like a Forest, beaming bright, 
' And ye shall gaze on ruin, whose vast flood 
' Shall to destruction sweep the danish race. 1 

Wondering at speech so wild, Guthrum replied : 
' Thy tongue doth so o'erleap all modesty, 365 

' That I, in truth, could smile. Words not a few, 
4 And loud withal, drowning the surly wind 
4 Are thy strong mail— thy towers invincible ! 
* But, didst thou think, with ravings such these, 
' To check a Dane triumphant ? Saxon, know ! 3JO 
4 I hear a voice within — a well-known voice— 
' The ruler of the Gods ! He bids me go 
' From fight to fight, from distant land to land, 
' Disdainful of all dangers. Hear me, man ! 

< Though danish heart I boast, I yet can shun 375 
4 To^ake so mean a life. Do this and live ! 

4 Cast on the ground thine armour 5 hang thy sword 
4 On yonder spray, alike the dread of Danes ! 
' Then, hither come, and swear that thou wilt hence 
' Own for thy sovereigns— Ivar, and our chief, 360 
' The gallant Hubba, so shalt thou escape 

< The wrath that might consume thee.' 

Stgbrrt cried— 
' I, throw away my sword ! renounce my King ! 
' And own for my liege sovereigns whom thou call'st 
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* Ivar and Hubba ! when, with labourings dire, 385 
r And mortal throe, earth shall again bring forth 

' Such monsters as the Danes, then will I fall 
r Before thy moloch Princes, and forget 

* My name and country. What hast thou to grant, . 
' Or to withhold, that I should blast my hopes, 3JJG 

* Deny the best of Kings, and stain my tongue 
' With blasphemy, in calling those, I hate, 

c Loathe, execrate — my good and lawful Kings— 
' Ivar and Hubba ? Know, thou haughty Dane ! 
1 I scorn thy power ! I scorn thy legion'd host ! 3Q$ 
' I scorn ye all ! and, if to death ordain'd, 
' Death shall be sweeten'd with one thought, oh Chief! 

* That I have vanquished thee.' His sword he rais'd, 
And waved it in defiance. 

Cried the Dane, 
** Parley is over ! By the Gods above, 400 

* This sword shall end thee.' As he drew it forth, 
And rush'd to meet him. 

Fierce the combatants ! - 
Both Sigbert and the Dane. Saxon ! thy sword ! 
Thou hast it not ! Where art thou now ?— - On earth 
Prostrate lies Sigbert ; over, stands the Dane, 405 
And with his pendant weapdn, cries, « Now, man ! 
' How feelst thou I Where thy life ? When Sigbert 

thus, 
(Fiercer as death drew near) < Thou curs'd of Heaven I 
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f Destroy me ! here I lie $ my naked breast 

' Courts thee to strike, and, when I say forbear, 410 

* Question my hate of thee !' — 

Guthrum his sword 
Uprais'd, and, as it fell, the woman rush'd 
Eager between, and cried, ' Withhold thy hand, 
€ Murder him not ! or with him, murder me !' 
Wondering stood Guthrum. Thus again she spake : 

* Pardon me, Chieftain ! in thy face I see 
' Marks of no common character : there dwells 

* Greatness, but, ill-directed ; valour, truth, 

€ That might thy name exalt to highest heaven, 

' And make thee, as thou truly ought' st to be, 420 

* A Friend — a Benefactor to thy race. 

' But thou hast wander' d far ! thy mind is dark ! 

' Thou trustest in the Gods, who, like thyself, * 

* Were once of flesh and blood ; who roam'd through 

earth, 

* Destroying and destroy'd. Brave Chieftain ! know 
' There is one God alone, one Lord, who sits 

' High in yon starry vault, and with a thought, 

* Alike thro' Heaven and Earth, all things directs. 

* His name, with awe we speak. He is that God 

€ Who call'd us into being, who supports 430 

* All life — Omnipotent— Sovereign supreme. 

* He, with his voice of thunder, bids us learn 
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r To love each other, and to know that all, 

* The ruler and the ruled, the rich and podo 

* The piince and beggar born in sultry , climes, 435 
4 Or where eternal snows all nature hide, 

' H is children are, and destined to partake 

€ In future worlds, after wise discipline, 

' His bounty. This Almighty God hath said— 

* Thou shalt not murder ! Love thine enemies ! 

* And, spare the vanquished ! then, when life is o'er, 

* To mansions where yon shining orb abides, 
' With all the brave and merciful, your souls 

* Shall live for ever! Now, oh warrior ! check 

' That fierce and deadly wrath, and, dwell with those, 
' High in yon heavens, who sufFex'd and forgave.* 

The chieftain dropp'd his sword, and, slow, inquired, 
% Where is my heart ? What sudden power is this, 
' Which rushes through my frame, and makes my arm, 

* Tremble and hesitate to strike ? this arm, 450 
'That hath its hundreds slain, and combat dared, 

' And most fierce onset, when the very air 

' Drank blood ! such countless wounds, at once, all 

rais'd 
€ Their crimson torrents —I, myself, suspect.' 
When, turning to his troops, the warrior cried : 455 
' Am I your chieftain ? for this day hath seen. 
r My sword draw back from blood !' 



Guthrum look'd op, 
And saw the woman nigh, then thus again : 
' Thy words I well could bear, and well despise, 
' Oh woman ! but a something in thine air — 400 

* A grace, a majesty, doth make me feel, 

* Altho' a Dane, well arm'd, and as thou seest 
' Surrounded by this host of valiant men, 

' A most strange littleness. I half forget 

€ That I am Denmark's chief, and thou a slave ! 465 

' Away ye dastard feelings ! I will now 

' Rise from thi3 lethargy, 'and be myself 

* Once more. 

' Did not a Saxon man defy 

* Guthrum the Dane, and with presumptuous threats - 
f Offer him battle ? Was it a vain thought ? 470 

' Or, was it thou ? (to Sigbert, low, he said,) 
' Thy destiny is seal'd ! for I will strait 
4 Deal this thy due.' When high he rais'd his hand 
And as all hearts stood still, waiting the blow- 
Sudden he sheath' d his sword, and loud exclaim'd, 
1 Saxon, receive thy life ! for thou art brave, 
' And never shall the brave man meet his death 
r From me, old Guthrum. Rise ! I spare thy life ! 
c Thou shalt become mv herald. Bear these words 
r To him, thy master, Alfred, whose high soul 480 
r Thou well canst imitate. Inform the King 
One certain fate awaits him 3 tell him I, 
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' Guthrum the danish chief, am journeying on 

• Toward Kenwith, where the trembling Oddune lies,, 
' And starves for succour, whilst around the walls 

# Hubba, my prince, encamps. I thither go, 
' To vanquish that proud Saxon, and to dogs 

• His carcase cast $ when, by the Gods on high— 
( By Odin, Thor, and Freya, and the race 

f Of matchless deities, who throng the- halls 4QO 

€ Of Valhall, we will hunt thy Monarch out, 

* And if this land contain him, whether hid 

* In glen or cavern, wood or mountain bare, 

' This sword shall find, and these exulting eyes 
' Gaze on his mangled corse. Tell thou thy King, 
' His doom is certain ! Let him call and pray 

* To the great God he worships, and behold 

' Whether his might can aid, when Danes approach 
' Thy Monarch's hiding place. His voice may sound 
' Loud and more loud, but he shall find how vain 
' To call for aid, when Denmark's warriors claim 
' Their fated prey/ 

Sigbert arose and said : 
(Still loving life, when death was aught but sure) 

• Chieftain, I thank thee ! Thou wilt never mourn 

' This generous deed : but I have one request 505 
' On which yet hangs my breath. Guthrum hath said 
€ Depart !' « But, warrior ! how can I depart 
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* And leave this captive ? Bid her haste with me, 
' And tho' a foe, I could half worship thee ! r 

The Dane assumed a fiercer frown and cried, 510 

* Thy life I give thee, but, presumptuous man ! 
' No more require ; or, by the powers above, 

' Here shalt thou lie, a spectacle, to tell, 

* What rashness merits ! I will hence convey 

* This woman ! She shall be my counsellor, 515 
' Hfer words so strong and piercing, have so wrought 
' Upon my mind, that I desire to have 

* Her further converse. She with me shall go 
' And tell me of that God, the Spirit vast 

' Which late she spake of, whom I may compare 520 

* With Odin and our Gods : and she shall live 
r Contented with my child, yon damsel fair, 

r Who follows me her father.' v When there came 
Forward, with graceful air, a maid whose look 
Spake of benignity. Mildly she said, 525 

' Stranger, thy friend am I.' The woman look'd 
Startled, yet not a word she spake, but gave 
Gently her hand. 

Gjjthrum again exclaim'd, 

* Move, or, forever stay ! bat, by this sword, 

€ No harm shall touch the woman ! 1 have sworn, 
' And never was an oath by Guthrum scorn'd. 
' Haste therefore, satisfied - 7 for she shall live 
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* Pure as her eye is terrible. Away !'— 
When thus, bending to earth, the woman spake : 

' Oh warrior, let me go ! nor thus oppress 335 

* A poor weak woman. Didst thou know what calls 
4 Sound in mine ear, thou wouldst regard my words 

' And let me harmless pass ; for I have one, 
€ Far off, a husband, who my absence mourns, 

* And who would die to hear that I was met, 340 

* By thee, oh Chieftain ! and perforce convey' d 
' He knew not where. Pity my many woes, 

* And let me call thee blessed ! ' 

Guthrum look'd 
Stern, and thus answer' d her. ' Thou plead'st in vain ! 
c I never change my purpose ! Cea3e to fear ! 345 
' My name is Guthrum ! Tedious thus to wait ! 
€ Mount yonder steed ! and, at some future time 
' Again thou may'st return, and seek thy home/ 

* To talk of future hopes/ the woman said, 

* Were vain indeed. I have no future hopes ! 

4 The bird that for her young, flies many a mile, 

1 And, then returns to seek them, when she finds 

' Her treasure gone, her all, her little all, 

' Gone, and no vestige left, feSs such as I : 

€ For I am homeward bound, and many a thought 

' Made my heart glad, but thou hast marr'd them. all„ 

' And I am now, a poor, lost, woman, sunk 
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In prostrate misery. If I must go,— 
* For ever leave, one whom my heart adores !— 
4 1 would submit !' 

Approaching Sigbekt now, 560 
Fault'ring she cried, r Thou yet art free ! 
' One favour do I ask.* When from her neck 
She took a string of pearls, and with a sigh, 
The Saxon thus address'd, r Stranger, take this ! 
r And if in times, or near, or far remote, 565 

' Thou e'er should'st see, one, who remembers these, 
' Declare, she that possessed them, now endures 
' Sorrows and hard captivity ; yet, say, 
' She loved her husband— mourn'd her infant child— 
' Gone to his fathers ! Tell him, I declared, 570 
' If e'er he saw me living, he should find 
' My heart still pure 3 and if, far off, I died, 
9 To pity one, who with her latest breath, 
* Call'd on her husband, and from Heaven implored, 
' Blessings on him and his/ 575 

When this was said, 
She, on a charger, with the danish force, 
Sped o'er the plain, reluctant, looking back, 
Whilst Sigbert turn'd, heartless, to seek the King. 



END OF BOOK VI. 



ALFRED. BOOK VII. 



ARGUMENT 



ALFRED meets an army of Saxons, fleeing into Wales from Ivor; 
h§ persuades them to accompany him to Selwood Forest; meets his 
troops ; dismisses his Chiefs to arouse his subjects, 

OLOW from the cottage door, languid at heart. 
The king departed, whilst his fancy pored — 
On Oddune, close confined, and haply forced 
To war with famine, whilst both night and morn, 
He from the watch-tower top, gazed earnestly 5 

To mark approaching succour. Alfred too 
Dwelt on Alswitha's fate— that harrowing thought ! 
Which never from his mind was absent, but 
When other sorrows came, an entrance gave, 
But not possession. As he Selwood sought, 10 

In bitterness of spirit, thus he cried. 

* What is his misery, who wears a crown, 
' And feels its heav^ charge ! What are his cares— 
r The prince, who knows his duties, and revolves 
* At noon, and night— at eve and early morn, IS 
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€ What best may serve his Subjects, but perceives 

€ Crosses and endless barriers throng the way. 

' Ruler of Heaven! Almighty Sire! O grant! 

€ Thy providential guidance, thy support, 

' In this last struggle for my country's rights !' 20 

Whilst musing thus with wonder he beheld 
A host of strangers ! Nearer now they came, 
When with one general shoutAaloud they cried, 

* Our King ! Our King ! Long live our glorious King !' 
Alfred, advancing, thus the Band address'd : 25 

* My friends and subjects cheering is your sight 

* At this lone hour. But, wherefore on your march ? 

' And whither bound ?' Their leader thus replied : w 
' Oh King, we bear sad tidings ! there are now, **S 

* Just landing on thy shores, a host of Danes, 30 
' Greater than eye hath witness'd, and their Chief, 
r Ivar the fierce. The company thou seest 
' Are bound to Cambria,* for on english ground 

* No safety dwells.' 

Alfred indignant cried : 
' Brave men feturn, and never flee, who dares 35 
, * Invade our soil !' When one, the same, replied : 
' We must at such a time, resist e'en thee ! 

• In these times, many Saxons escaped mto Wales, from th« 
fury of the Danes. 
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< Death hovers round j our welfare is in flight, 
' And we have vow'd, all that before thee stand 
€ To seek in other climes, that safe retreat 4(5 

' Thy kingdom cannot yield.' 

Alfred arous'd 
From transient slumber, now was hastening fast, 
To join his subjects : poring with delight 
On future contests, courage bravely tried, 
And many a deed, magnanimous, that led 46 

To certain triumph j but when he beheld, 
In those he met, the ignoble soul, that shrank 
From glorious enterprize, he felt his heart 
Sink with such killing damp, as he endures 
IVho, journeying o'er some rude and barren waste, 45 
Perchance Helsingia, or those desert hills 
Tydal qr DorFrin, where the whirlwind roars, 
Eternal, whilst the eddying snows drift round, 
And tempests rave,— sounding their ceaseless war,— 
As he endures, while toiling o'er these scenes 50 

Of dread magnificence, and in the joys 
Of home partaking, when he sees, aghast, 
The bridge, that o'er the boisterous torrent hung, 
From cleft to cleft, borne from its giddy height 
And the loud-bellowing tide impassable. 55. 

After a moment's pause, Alfred replied : 
* Before you go, I know that you will hear, 
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€ Patient, your Monarch/ Round 4hey all approach'd, 

When* thus he spake. . 

€ Subjects ! tho v absent long, 

' I have been planning for you, and am now 60 

* Returning in your cause. The adverse hour 
4 We all have known, but, let us not despair, 

' And we shall conquer. Think how Saxons met 
« In former times, the Caledonian host, 

* Fierce from their snowy mountains 1 Think again, 
r How we, undaunted, faced that daring man— 

* Ro^lo the Norman, when upon our coast 
r His navy rode, and less than british heart 

* (Such was his might) had awed, but, in our strength, 
« We dared him, and the robber Chieftain fled /O 
4 To ravage weaker climes. So shall the foe, 

r That now assaults us, flee. Before the wrath 

« Of injured Saxons, weak the hostile spear 

4 And weak the hand that guide it. Ills may rise 

* Many, and threaten to destroy our race, /5 

* The very name of Saxon, but, the day, 

* The glorious day of triumph now draws near. — 
« There is a point in feuman wretchedness 

* Beyond whose bound, the wretched cannot feel, 

* And nothing here is lasting.. We have felt, 80 
<- Each that before me stands, that prostrate state, 

«• That absence of all hope, and we may now 

* Look on to happier times. Cheer up brave men ! 
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c The King whom you have served, and by whose side, 

* Met the fierce fight undaunted, now demands 85 

* Your further aid — fearless, attend your Prince, 

* And let him lead you on to victory. 

€ At hand is my resort, Selwood, where dwell 

* A valiant host of Saxons like yourselves.— 

' In desp'rate hour like this, will you forsake QO 

' Me your liege King, and seek inglorious flight ? 
' Have I thus fought and suffered, now to hear 
( The voice of disobedience ?— now to find 

* A coward's heart in Saxon ? am I dpom'd 

' To reign, but not to rule, and at this time Q5 

* Behold you shun the conflict, when, the foe 

' Hurls vengeance o'er the land ? It cannot be ! 

* Some Fiend hath spread the calumny, the sound 
' Came from the air, for never english tongue 

' Dealt in such words — 100 

' My subjects ! I have long 

* Endured a weighty burden, I have lived, 

r Goaded with cares, which filled my mind by day, 
' And when night came, assumed a character 

* Ten-fold more fearful. What hive I sustain' d 105 

* These ills for ?---to support a crazy crown ? 
c For what have I defied the elements, 

« And bared my head, and 'mid the hottest strife, 

* Mix'd undismay'd ?— - to guard the name of King ? 

'■ Thou know'st, oh heart ! that now art beating high, 



* Thou know'st it was not ! No ! these feet have toiTd, 

* This mind hath ponder'd, and this head endured' 

* Life's crushing cares for nobler purposes ! — 

* Whom have you dared the fight for? for your King ? 

* To save yourselves ? or, hurl destruction's brand 115 
r Fierce on the Danes ? No ! nobler views were yours ! 
€ You fought for liberty ! you fought to save 

* All that is dear In life — your peaceful homes, 
€ Your helpless sires, your wives, • your innocents ! 

* And, not for these alone, but, distant heirs — 120 
c For generations yet unborn, the race 
' Of future Britains, down to farthest time ! ^ 

* Who, oft as they shall hear what we endured 
' To guard their rights, the precious blood we shed 
' To make their lives secure, and bid the form 125 
' Of holy Freedom rise, engirt with flowers 

* That dare the breath of time, shall look to Heaven, 
' And with no common fervour, bless the names 
' Of us their great forefathers, who for them, 
' Endured but trinmph'd— suffered but obtained— 

* Now boldly I advance to meet the foe ! 

r And you whose hearts shrink with the coward's fear* ! 

i 

' Turn not to me ! haste to your safe retreat, 
r And joy, if joy you can, when far away, 

* To think of those who suffer'd from your flight, 
' To think for what your brethren fought and died.' 
Alfred his sword unsheath'd, the scabbard cast 
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Far in the air, and singly march'd along.— - 
All follow' d, shouting, € Death or Victory f s 

Alfred return' d and cried, ' Ye gallant host, 140 
c Receive my praises ! now again I see 
' My former subjects, now th' inspiring hope, 
* Of triumph and prosperity, makes glad 
' My sinking heart, and tempts me to believe 
' That we, so long estranged from happiness, 145 
' Have yet good days in store. Your Country's hope ! 
' Now to the forest near I lead you on.' 

When Alfred frown'd and said, * Yet first approach 
' The man who dared resist his Monarch's will, 
« And talk'd of flight rather than victory. 150 

Trembling, the man drew near j when, thus the King. 
' Coward ! be this thy punishment, Away ! 
' Flee thou to Cambria ! By thyself depart, 
« And we will fight thy battles ! we will screen 
' Thy children from* the fury of the Danes.' 155 

The man replied, ' Pardon an erring mind ! 
' 'Till these thy words, I little knew tlv. cause 
€ For which we combat. Now I see aright ! 
' My heart is true, and if I do nofhence 
' Fight manfully, and due atonement make 16& 

' Foi past offence— let my sons curse their sire ! 
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c And may I roam through Earth, an Outcast vile, 
v Scorn'd* of myself, and scorn'd of all mankind.' 
When Alfred thus : r Saxon, my wrath is past ! 
' Thou art my friend! Th' Almighty asks no mbre, 
. 'And why should man V When this was said, they 
all, 
Sought the near forest Selwood. 

Braver men 
Ne'er combated misfortune, than who dwelt, 
. Embower'd there. When first they heard their King, 
Cry, ' March to Selwood ! Thither shall ye find 
' Hope and your Prince together 5* on they march' d, 
And in their Monarch's ills forgot their own. — 
They there a Fortress rear'd, entrench'd and strong, 
And peace was with them. Round a little hill J JS 
They pitch'd their tents, with trees all cover'do'er, 
Save where the Castle rose, that through the limbs 
Of beech, and oak, and elm, peep'd quietly, 
Cheering each Saxon's heart. 

And when the hour, 
The s'-'MU hour of sun-set, deep'ning slow, 180 

Made grey the forest, on the roots of trees. 
Or tonesor mosses; many a mournful group. 
Sat with fix'd brow, and told some direful tale 
' Of danish cruelty, hair- breadth escapes, 
* Or, filled with sorrow, mourn'd their fallen friends. 
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'Twas on a tranquil eve when thus they sat 
Communing. In her glory the fair moon 
Shone over head ; the breeze of night was still, 
And quietness, unbroken quietness, 
Mark'd all around ; save where the Bittern's voice 
Came from far distance, making yet more plain 
The silence universal. When one spake : 

■ 

' Sad apprehensions fill my mind, I feel 
' For Alfred our good King. In wretched state 
' He left us : heavy cares oppressed his heart, 195 
€ And in the depth of hard inquietude 
' He bade us all farewel. Such wrongs are his, 
' That, how his brain may suffer, we may hope 
^ But, cannot say. I mark'd his last address, 
'** He seem'd bewilder'd. Never shall I more 200 
' Behold the King ! his road was ^perilous, 
' His mind all dark, and some avenging Dane, 
* Or Frenzy, or -the moping child of hell— 
' Slow Melancholy, him hath seized, and now 
' Where is the hope of England ? Here we are, 205 
' Eating our pittance, but at length ordain'd 
' To death or abject slavery.' No tongue 
Answered the warrior, and, as mute they sat, 
A noise was heard ! Each upward sprang and cried, 
' To arms ! The enemy ! * 2 J 
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Scarce had they said, 
When each appear'd, clad in his war array.-— . 
Spies are appointed ! Now the fearful noise 
Came nearer, and more loud and terrible 
It sounded in their ears. The Chieftains still 
Ponder how best to act, when one exclaim'd, 215 
< The trying hour is come ! I know yon voice ! 
' It is the shout of Danes ! some traitorous tongue 
' Hath told them our retreat, and they are now 
' Hastening to meet us. We have lost our King, 
' But, not our courage.* All, their swords displayed. 
And dash'd their shields, and felt the fix'd resolve 
To die or triumph. Wistfully theylook'd, 
Each sileut, when they saw the' Spies approach, 
Who cried, 'The King! He comes, our Monarch ^ 
comes! 9 m 

Forth, with wild ecstasies, they sped, whilst shouts 
Rang through the tranquil sky. 

Alfxbd beheld 
His well known friends, and saw their glis'ning eyes ' 
Speak clear of exultation. Glad at heart, 
He would have greeted each, embraced them all., 
But all had equal claims, and where to turn • 230 
He knew not, pond* ring, still. So feels the man 
Who after wearying toil, hath reach' d at length 
Some lofty summit, from whose brow, his eye 
Roams o'er the subject plains ; tho' charm' d with all , 
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Yet gazing idly, doubtful where to fix 235 

His ravish'd sight, on distant hill, or mead, 
Or woody vale, or rill, slow-gliding down 
The mountain's side, for all is beautiful ! 
Alfred prepared to speak, but yet the shouts— 
' Long live the King ! ' drown'd each inferior sound j 
When on he pass'd, surrounded by a host 
Of loud-rejoicing subjects. Now the King 
Approach'd the citadel, and, from the bank, 
High-heap' d that belted it, addressed his troops/ 



' Saxons and friends beloved ! you, thus to meet 

* After short absence, in some common time 

' Would yield me pleasure, but to see you now, 
' In this good hour, unconquer'd and prepared 

To serve your country, fills my glowing breast 
' With gratitude and joy unspeakable* 260 

# When last we parted, many a heavy care 

' Prcy'd on my sinking heart, but since that time 
' My woes are doubled ! She whom I adored— 
9 Your Queen — Alswitha, now, no longer lives ! 
' The Danes have murder' d her.' 255 

The rising wind. 
That, at that instant, swept across the trees — 
Their topmost branches, spreading more and more, 
Till every limb, both far and near, obey'd 
The gentle impulse, seem'd to imitate 
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The murmur that at first around the King 2<H* 

Hose in slow-moving sounds, then spread itself 
Till every Saxon heard the doleful news. 

Alfred again : ' If ever man endured _ 
' Perplexities and sore disquietude 

* That man am I ! I, for Alswitha, feei 265 

* For you, my friends, your children, yet unborn j 

' Hence, learn of me your Monarch. — Late, I saw 
' My countless injuries, and felt despair 

* Gnaw at my heart, but now, when deeper wrongs 

* Have press'd me down, my soul, elastic, spurns 

* Its feeble trammels, and to action calls 

' Its firm and latent powers. A little grief 

' Hearts may o'erwhelm, when ills of bolder sor-t 

c Meet due resistance— .such has been my lot. <£ 

' This is my resolution. I am come 275 

* To dare again the war, to claim once more 
c Saxons, your final efforts, to arouse 

* Each Briton, and inspire his heart anew. 

* What tho' the base Northumbrian revolt, 

* And Mercia, in this dark extremity, 280 

* Withhold her promised succour, let our hearts 
' Glow with intenser zeal. Let Wessex' Sons 

* Shine greatest in misfortune. Let us rise 

* And bid distrust, stand off! despair, avaunt ! 
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' And learn that courage, arnVd in freedom's cause. 
' No barrier knows. 

r Think, oh ye listening host ! 
' How many injur' d spirits round us throng, 
' And urge us to the fight \ how many tongues, 
€ Of children and of mothers, wives and friends, 
' Plead at the throne of justice, for our cause, 2QO 
' And us tlieir brave defenders ! Think again 
' Of future generations, who shall feel 

* The blaze of liberty, or eat the bread 

* Of anguish and subjection/ 

Louder yet, 
Sounded through all the air, the general shout, 295 
' Long live our Monarch ! Death or Victory ! ' 
When thus again the King : 

* I know too well 
' What British heart is made of, to suspect 

* Your resolution, bold and gallant men ! 

* Yet, know that courage, courage good and true, 
' Thinks deep, and, from a view dispassionate, 

' Looks all around, in silence calculates 

' Each possibility, then calmly plans 

' What best may serve its purpose, and beholds 

' The penalty of failure undismay'd : 305 

' This you have done, and Heaven will prosper you.— 

e Disastrous news prevails ! Ivar the Dane 

* On Saxon soil hath landed, with new hordes 
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' Bent on our utter ruin. Undismayed 

€ I heard the tidings, for it rous'd my heart, 310 

€ From transient lethargy , and from mine eyes 

' Tore the thick film. I then beheld this truth, 

' Plain and most manifest, that nothing now 

' Could save us but our courage, and the smiles" 

' Of Him who smiles on courage, when the cause, 

* Like ours> is just. 

' Soon as to-morrow's sun 

' Illumes the east, shake off your drowsiness, 

' And to your friends, far off, present yourselves. 

' Warn them to join our banner, each who loves 

' Or home or freedom. Tell them with a voice 320 

' Of solemn import, if they now should fail, 

' And terrors seize them, Hope itself is gone, 

' And we must hence, crouch at the conqueror's feet.' 

Each Chieftain loud exclaim'd, ' Not so, oh King !' 
' Nor at to-morrow's dawn will we depart 
< To rouse thy people, we will, undismayed 
r This instant leave thee. Yonder silver orb 
' Shall light our steps, and many a gallant man 
' Soon crowd around thy standard.' 

Forth they sped 
Exulting in theJiope of victory, 
X' inspire again the Saxon's fainting heart. 

END OP BOOK VII. ■ 
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ALFRED. BOOK VIII. 



a— 



ARGUMENT. 



Alfred?* interview with a Hermit, Sigbert returns ; his narration* 



JURE yet the cast, told of approaching morn, 

Alfred arose, disturb'd with many cares : 

He knew the wrath of Ivar, and the deeds 

His hands might do, ere Saxon could oppose. 

He thought upon Alswitha. Stillness mark'd 5 

The scene around him, when he left the fort, 

And wander* d through the forest, till he came 

To a green plat, o'ercanopied with trees 

Whose thick umbrageous limbs half hid the light, 

Unfolding slow. This said the troubled King, 1Q 

' Shall be my altar.* When he pour'd the prayer. 

' Maker of all around, of heaven and earth ! 
' Altho' the angelic host may not endure 
' Thy majesty, each suppliant Thou wilt hear 
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' Who with a contrite heart approacbeth thee. 15 

' In this last struggle for my country's rights, 

€ Grant me success ! But as Thine eye, beneath 

' Futurity's dark veil, pierces and sees 

€ The end from the beginning, 'thou alone 

' Know'st what is best, and may thy will be done ! 

* If, for wise ends, to me inscrutable, 
f Thou seet it well, that I no more should wear 
r My father's crown — I would believe it right ! 
' Yet, as thy word encourageth weak man, 
f To tell his wants to Thee, and supplicate 25 

' For food and raiment, peace and every good,— 

* I would implore most fervently, Thine aid, 
. f Almighty Father ! In this hour of need 

* Thou art my only trust. I hasten now 

' To raise the sword, and may I never raise 30 

' That scourge of human kind, but in the cause 
' Of life and liberty, when I can ask, 

* As I this moment do, Thy blessing on it. 
1 And if hereafter, in some happier time, 

€ These perils over, Thou should'st fix again 35 

f My throne in steadfastness —may Royalty 

' Change not my heart, my gratitude to Thee, 

' Nor blind my mind to truth. May life appear 

' What it now does, a shadow, a short tale, 

' The dream of morn, a fleeting summer cloud, 40 
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1 Fair to behold, but whose stability 

' Changeth beneath the sight. May I aspire 

* E'en then to iserve my Maker. May I learn 

' To love my subjects — lave my fellow-kind— 

' To do all good, and know that I was made, 45 

' Not for parade and ornament, a King,. 

' But for a great example, so shall years 

' Far distant bless me, and thy smiles at last 

' Crown this my mortal life." 

The King now roam'd 
Far through the tangled trees j for.images, 50 

Succeeding fast, had with their rapid speed 
So fiird his mind, that he had wander'd on 
Jo the remotest boundary of the wood, 
Unknowing, when he stopp'd, and, looking round, 
Beheld a man, who in the vale of years 55 

Had travelled far. A long grey beard he had, 
A garment loose about his body hung, 
And in his hand feebly he held a staff. 
A look more free from, all created care 
No eye had seen. CO 

Alfred drew near and said; 

* Pardon me, Father ! whither art thou bound, 

r Thus early ?" r Son/ the old man cried, r thy words 

* Come from an honest tongue, tho* my dim sight 
' But half perceives thee. Whither art thou bound ? 

* For this lone track along the forest's verge 
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# My feet have worn, and I have seldom seen 

' The welcome stranger. May I ask the cause 

' Of thine appearance, at this early hour, 

' When the faint beam scarce glimmers in the sky ? 7* 

Alfred replied : ' Good father, I om one 
' Whose heart is sad, and I have wandered here, 
4 From far, to ease the melancholy pang 
' That goads my bosom. May I now inquire 
' Who thou art, with a countenance so mild, J5 

' And so commanding in a place like this ?* 

The old man answered, ' I a Hermit am, 
r Whose path this is at night and early morn, 
r When Birds in concert sing, and I can feel 
' That there is life abroad, tho\ in my heart 80 

' I feel it for another ; for I now 
' Creep where I once have bounded, and shall soon 
' Cease e'en to creep, for old age comes apace, 
' And I with this good staff move feebly, yet, 
' I dread it not, for in my early days 85 

r I walk'd with wisdom.' 

' Father,' Alfred cried, 
' It is a goodly thing to walk, like thee, 
4 With wisdom, but to know what wisdom is, 
r Sometimes is hard, what guide is thine, old man ?' 
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The Hermit answered, ' Son, I love to hear 
' Such questions asked, for to inquire the way 
' That leads to truth, in this our erring world, 
€ Shews a right spirit. Son, my guide was this— 
' The "Word of God, which understood and felt, 95 
' Both in the head and in the heart, promotes 
« That quiet contemplation of all round, . 
' Wisdom loves best — that first of earthly gifts-- 
' A peaceful conscience. - 1 have oft sustain'd 
' Sore troubles, and endured such cares, as seem'd 
r Too hard for man $ but, I o*ercame them all 
€ By trust in Heaven \ and here at length I am, 
' Still hoping, not forgotten, and about 
* To change my mortal garb, for I am old/ 

' Father !' the King replied, ' no common words 
' Seem thine, and, of experience, thou hast gain'd 
' By deep researches, and communing oft 
' With Saints and highest Heaven, I would partake/ 

The hermit cried, ' Thy wish, I willing grant, 110 
' And may my humble words hereafter rise, 
' In some still moment, and bestow on thee 
r A portion of that joy which I have felt, 
' From the same recollection— This the sum 
' Of fourscore years, and this the best advice 115 
' An aged man can give.-— 
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' A prize is thine, 

* Known chiefly by its want, for thou hast Youth 

* And Health before thee, let it not pass by, 

' Unwelcom'd, unimproved. I tell thee, Son! 120 
' This is true wisdom-— so through earth to walk,-— 

* This transitory state, as to obtain 

' Those joys unspeakable, God hath prepared 

' For them that love him. That great mystery 

' The human mind- -semblance of Deity, 125 

€ On purity, alone, can rest itself 

' Contented, conscious of its origin, 

' Which mocks the lofty things that man calls great, 

* Soaring above them. Where is he, whose heart, 

' Blest with created good, can calmly say, 130 

' I ask no more >' Can wealth or honors yield 

' Abiding happiness ? Can splendor sooth 

' The craving appetite that asks for bread 

' Earth never granted ? Can the scepter' d King, 

' Stretch'd on the couch of state, whose anxious brow 

* Laurels intwine, whilst all soft melodies 

' Glide through the air— can he this blessing boast ? 
'Can these low objects fill th' immortal mind." 

The hermit thus continued. ' Hear me, son I 
' If the long catalogue of earthly joys 
' Fail to support the breast, which toils beneath 

* Its proudest blessings, and endures them all 
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* Rather than owns their worth ; what is there here, 
' Wisdom may covet, and the deathless mind 

' Esteem its greatest good ? — Virtue alone ! 
' Whose basis is Religion- -Love to man--* 
' To God, and, Faith in his adored Son. 
' This is the Pearl of price unspeakable \ 

* Let those declare the extent of earthly power 

* To stay the mind, whose restless hearts have sought 
4 Tranquillity in all created things, 

* But found it not : tho' disappointed, still 
' Grasping at shadows, vainly, seeking rest, 

* Yet, like the troubled ocean, to and fro 

' Toss'd by perpetual storms $ striving to fill ' 
' That aching void within, which none can do, 
' Whate'er they boast of potent antidotes 

* Till they have trusted in the word of life, 

' And learn'd to say, My Father and My God! 

' Then shall the hour, that calls them hence, be peace. 

' A very bitter tiling it is, to view 

' In Death an enemy, to feel disease, 

' Incurable, slow spreading, or old age 

' Creep on, and find no consolations kind, 

' Smooth the rough way, when at life's precipice !— 

' Mind not thy cares, if cares thou hast, young man ! 

€ They are the lot of mortals, and approach 

g Not of themselves, but are the ministers 

r Of Him who loves his creatures, and appoints 
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' These his best means to do them benefits. 

' Yet, one thing heed ! Grieve not that God, wh» 

made 

' Man in his image and appointed him, 

' But for his own perverseness, to enjoy, 

' In Heaven above, 'mid saints and seraphim, 

' Pure and eternal joys. This ever fear ! 

' For there shall come a time, to him, who sins 

' Against the light within him, when his heart 

' Shall loathe all good, and with abhorrence view 

' The flower he may not touch, which to his mind 

' Brings hateful recollections. 

' Once again, 

' As I may never more behold thy face 

' In this uncertain, shadowy, fleeting state, 

' Let me, my son ! conjure thee, to esteem 

' 'Bove all created things, that Precious Book ! 

' That anchor of our hope ! that Treasury 

' Of holy knowledge, which, in boundless love, 

' God hath bestow'd on man. . There, mortals hear 

' Of a diviner heritage ; a land 

' Where Patriarchs and Prophets now enjoy, 

' With all th* assembled Worth of years pass'd by, 

* Felicities supreme, e'en in that world 

' Where dwells alone, 'mid the vast Universe, 

' Pure Righteousness— -the brightest Gem of Heaven ! 

' This balm for every care ! this priceless book 1 
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* Drink of its words ! bind it about thy heart ! 

* Make it thy daily thought, thy nightly prayer ! 

* It opens, when this transient life shall end, 

* Rich and stupendous views, such as o'erwhelm, 
' (When for a moment earthly things retire) 

* The Spirit with a flood of ecstasy !— 

' On death's dark vale it casts a radiant beam, 
' And with its hopes and prospects infinite 
' Conquers the Mighty Conqueror of mankind ! 
' Whilst reading of that glorious company 

* Who shout Hosannahs to their Lord, my heart 

* Glows as I read, for there I hope to dwell ! 

' Through Mercy, undeserved, to meet again 

' Each friend I loved, with countless Spirits pure, 

' Lights of past ages ! destin'd there to form 

' Superior friendships, and mature those flowers 

' Which budded here below. T' indulge the thought 

' That I, ere long, shall taste this happiness, 

9 Through Him, who is the Way, the Truth, and Life, 

' Makes me o'er earth's wide wilderness pass- on, . 

' Regardless of its thorns, remembering well, 

' When these low, momentary pangs are o'er, 

' I have a better rest ! There may we meet 

< When Time shall be no more ! ' 

Alfred replied, 
* Father, I thank thee ! precious are thy words, 
r They fill my mind ! they sink into my heart ! 
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# And on thy welcome precepts, I will think, 

' When far away. There are important call* . 
' Which need my service ; but again I trust 
' To see and hear thee. Father, now farewel !* 

* Farewel, my son!' the hermit said, when both 
Turn'd witli a mutual prayer to seek their homes. 

The King now hasten'd to the distant fort 
More confident and calm. He S3w the gate 
And enter'd in, whilst every warrior's eye 
Glisten'd with rapture $ but a settled gloom 
Mark'd his contemplant brow, or if he smiled, 
His features quick return' d to their first state ; 
Like the tall reed upon the mountain top, 
Which, when the breeze sw eeps over it, reclines, 
' To mount again. 

He thought of Sigbert, now, 
And his long absence. Every secret hope, 
That yet Alswitha lived, forsook his heart $ 
And he was sad and silent ! When a noise 
Came from without, and as he rais'd his eye, 
Sigbert, to his astonishment, appeared ! 

■ € I need not ask the news/ Alfred exclaim'd, 
' I see thy face ! but, Heaven endue my mind 
r With strength to bear its burden. S^pcak thou on ! 
€ And tell thy tale howe'er calamitous.* 
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Sigbert replied, ' Oh best of Kings, I bring 
€ Poor tidings for thee !— Would that I were dead ! 
r For to behold thy countenance, to me, 
' Is worse than death.' — 

Alfred look'd up and said, 
' Thou dost mistake me, Sigbert ! I can bear 
' All that thou hast to say. Now let me know 
' The worst ! for, not to know, jpight try indeed 
' My resolution.* 

Sigbert spake : * Oh King; 
' Pardon my failure ! little have I leara'd 
Of thy good Queen Alswitha !' ' Hast thou heard 
' Aught of her,' cried the King. Sigbert replied 
9 Something I have obtain'd. Astonished hear ! 
' I have been made a prisoner ? I have met 
' Guthrum the danish chief, and but escaped 
4 To bear a threat to thee !*'— ■ 

' How now," replied 
Alfred uprising, ' Dost thou mock thy King ? 

* But if thy mind be serious, tell thy tale ! 

* And tho' I speak to thee, answer me not . 
< Till thou hast ended." 

Sigbert thus began : 
' Leaving the grove where late I saw my King, 
' Full many an hour I wandered, and a man 
' Met not these eyes, save one poor cottager, 

* That left his home to 'scape the Danes, who spread 
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' Terror around. Now night was drawing near, 

r And in the dim horizon, I could see 

' Surrounding fires— the Danes ! whose brands destroy 'd 

€ Thy subjects' habitations. Through my frame, 

' Crept horror, and descending from a hill 

r Where the bleak north-wind blew, I saw a pile. — 

« What once had been an Abbey, now o'ergrown 

* With moss and ivy. To the spot I hied 

* For nightly shelter. As I entered in 

' I heard a scream, and, looking round, beheld 

« A woman flying ! Fast I followed her, 

' And bade her answer, if she aught had heard 

* Of one, who from the raging fires escaped 
' When Glastonbury fell — a female, one, 

' Unknown, but Alfred's Queen. I further said 
' That thou had'st sent me to inquire her fate, 
< And warn'd her to speak true. The woman look*^* 
' Wild, and o'erpower'd with something at her he&t 5 
' When thus she cried : Good warrior, I have heard 

* A rumour that Alswitha lives, but, more, 

* I must not tell thee— Lead me to the King ! 
' To him alone will I my tale declare. 

' Pleas'd with the dawn of hope, 1 eager cried 5 
' Before to-morrow's sun, tlipu shalt behold 
'Alfred our King ! And as we journey 'd on 
To seek thee here— Oh miserable man ! 
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We saw the Danes ! an army, led by one, 
Old, but most fierce to look at, Guth rum named. 
And soon the host drew near. Needless to tell 
All that was talk'd and threaten'd, 'tis enough 
To say that like a Saxon, undismayed, 
I saw my fate, deem'd sure, and that I then 
Pleaded my master's ,cause. Full plain he saw 
I fear'd him not, and when he drew his swdrd 
To slay me, something check'd his hand j he cried, 
Rise, prostrate Saxon ! I will spare thy life- 
Convey this message to thy haughty King." 



' What were his words ?' Alfred exclaim'd, ' Tell 
each !' 

* If thou would'st hear indeed his very words, 
ft By Christian faith, this was the lofty taunt : . 

€ Saxon, inform thy King, where'er he be, 
« One certain fate awaits him. Tell him I 

* Guth rum the danish chief, am hastening now 

' To Ken with, where the trembling Oddunb lies, 
'And starves for succour ; whilst around the walls 

* Hub* a, my Prince, encamps. I thither go 
' To vanquish that proud Saxon, and to dogs 
' His carcass cast, when by the Gods on high 
' By Odin, Thor and Freya, and the race 

< Of matchless deities, who throng the halls 
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* Of Valhall, we will hunt thy Monarch out, 

c And if this land contain him, whether hid 

€ In glen or cavern, wood or mountain bare, 

' These swords shall find, and these exultant eyes 

€ Gaze on his mangled corse. Tell thou thy King 

' His doom is certain ! Let him call and pray 

' To the great God he worships, and behold 

' Whether his might can aid, when Danes approach 

' Thy Monarch's hiding-place. His voice may sound 

' Loud and more loud, but he shall know how vain, 

' When Denmark's warriors claim their fated prey." 

When, with a zeal, such as the prophets felt, 
And holy men of old, Alfred replied, 
' My God hath given the stars their course, and fix'd 

* The bounds of ocean, when he raves, and dares 
' All but Omnipotence, and that same God 

' Will, to my bitter foes— the Danes, appoint 

' A bound impassible ! They shall not rule ! 

' They shall not Oddune slay! They shall not yet, 

* Spoil to the uttermost this goodly land — 

' For there is one in Heaven !— Now, tell thy tale!' 

Sigbert again : " I thank'd the Dane and said, 

* But let this woman bear me company. 

4 Thus he replied, with an indignant frown, 
' Thy life I give thee, but, presumptuous man ! 
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No more require, or, by the powers above, 
' Here shalt thou lie, a spectacle, to tell 

* What rashness merits.' Madness had it beeri 
' For Sigbert to contend, so with the Dane 

' The woman pass'd.' 

Alfred distracted cried, j 

* Didst thou receive the hope that yet she lived ? 

' Oh no ! Delusive thought ! Can it be true ?—» 
' This hard uncertainty, these doubts and fears 
' Alternate, jarring, so consume my heart, 
' That it were merciful to know indeed 

* That she were dead ! yet, any thing with life ! 
' Art thou still living ? — She is gone, who knew 

* Tidings of her I honor 1* Alfred now 
Stood motionless, when Sigbert thus again : 

' One thing had near escaped me ; ere she pass'd,— 

< From her fair neck she took these Pearls, and said, 

* With faltering voice, « If in hereafte%dmes 

' Thou e'er should'st see, one, who remembers these, 

< Declare, she that possessed them, now endures 

' Sorrows and hard captivity.' When Sigbert placed 
' The Pearls before his Monarch, which he saw, 
' And sudden started back ! Feebly he cried— 
' That woman was Alswitha !' 

H _ 
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SlGBERT Stood, 

Whilst twenty times the Crow might flap his wing, 
Silent in wild amazement. 

Now to find 
Alswitha lived, yet, by the hostile Dane 
Torn from his sight, a dark uncertain joy 
Gave to the King, like what he feels, who sails 
Upon some stormy sea, then on a rock 
Drives with impetuous force, and when at length 
The crag he climbs, finds to his bitter cost 
That he alone survives of all trie crew. 

€ Alswitha !* cried the King, ' I never more 
' Shall see thee, nor the music of thy voice 
r Hear, and rejoice at !' Alfred spake again : 
' Sigbert, declare, as thou hast faith in Heaven, - 
' What said the Dane, and what Alswitha said ! 
' Tell me each word !* 

Sigbert thus answer made, 
e In that disastrous hour, I little knew 
' For whom I pleaded ! When I freedom claim' d 
' For her, unknown, the wrathful Dane replied, 
4 Away with thee ! Saxon, thy words are vain ! 
€ She shall become my counsellor j her words 
* Have so impress' d my mind, that I desire . 
' To hear her further. (For Alswitha spake 
' With most full confidence of that great God . 
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* He dared defy, which made his sinews quake, 

( His cheek turn pallid.) She shall go, he cried, 

' And tell me of that God, the Spirit vast 

' Which late she spake of, whom I may compare 

* With Odin and our Gods. He further said, 
' His soul was awed, that in her he beheld, 

' A grace ! a majesty ! — ' 

' 1 ell me no more ! ' 
Alfred exclaim'd, but, speak,,what said the Queen— * 
' What were Alswitha's words ?' 

Sigbert replied. 
€ She answer'd thus, whilst the tear bathed her cheek : 
f Oh warrior, let me go ! nor thus oppress 
( A poor weak woman. Didst thou know what calls 
€ Sound in mine ear, thou would'st regard my words 
' And let me harmless pass j for I have one, 

* Far off, a husband, who my absence mourns, 
' And who would die, to hear that I was met 

By thee, oh Chieftain ! and perforce convey 'd 
He knew not where. Pity my many woes, 
And let me bless thee !' 

Alfred cried, ' Most brave, 
' This cheers me ! Now proceed !' Sigbert again : 

* The Dane thus spake, ' Woman thou plead'st in vain, 
€ I never change my. purpose ! LVar thou not, 

' My name is Guthrum ! Tedious thus to wait ; 
> € Mount yonder steed ! and at some future t\\\Yi, 
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' Again thou may'st return and seek thy home. 
4 What more she said, oh Prince, I must not tell ; 
9 Thou canst not hear it.' Cried the anxious King, 
9 Tell me each word ! for never felt this heart 

• More firm and more collected/ Sigbert said, 
9 These were her words : 

' To talk of future hopes, 
9 Were vain indeed ! I have no future hopes ! 
' The bird that for her young flies many a mile, 

* And now returns to seek them, when she finds 
9 Her treasure gone, her all, her little all, 

9 Gone and no vestige left, feels such as I ! 

• For I am homeward bound, whilst many a thought, 
9 Made my heart glad, but thou hast marr'd them all, 
9 And I am^iow, a poor, lost, woman, sunk 

c In prostrate misery !' 

' I never saw 
' Such looks ! So many thoughts now strike my mind, 
4 So many words she spake of tenderness, 
' That, power miraculous must me have kept 

* From thought and recollection. To myself 

' Who near her stood, she cried, * Thou yet art free ! 
9 One favour do I ask.' When, from her neck, 
9 She took that string of pearls, of which I spake, 
9 And weeping bade me, If 1 e'er should meet 
9 The man who knew them, of her, thus to say ?— ■ 
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r She loved her husband ! mourn'd her infant child, 
' Gone to his fathers.* f Tell him/ sheexclaim'd,> 
' If e'er he see me living, he shall find 
' My heart still pure, and if, far off, I die, 

* To pity one, who with her latest breath 

4 CalTd on her husband, and from Heaven implored 
' Blessings on him and his.' 

Alfred replied, 

* This is indeed too much ! Leave me with night ! 

* To-morrow I shall see thee l* . 

SlOBERT DOW*d, 

* And from the presence of the King retired. 



*ND OP JOOK VIII* 



ALFRED. BOOK IX 



/ 



ARGUMENT. 



, Ceolric's return and narration; Consultation of Alfred with his 
Chief* ; Sigbert rebvkedfor the violence of his spirit. 



OOON as the dawn appeared, to Alfred's door, 
Sigbert approach'd and enter'd. Pacing slow * 
He saw the King, who, wild of look, exclaim'd : 
' Sigbert, my plan is fix'd ! This arm shall meet 
' Guthrum the Dane ! This sword contend for her 
€ Whom he hath made a captive ! I must first 
( Rescue Alswitha, then revolve on plans 
' For Britain's welfare. — No ! I do mistake ! 
€ My Country first ! Oh Sigbert ! in.my mind 

• Such jarring resolutions come and go, lo 

' That I am now like one whom thought hath left, 

' And manly fortitude/ 

Sigbert replied, 

* Early this morn, a man approach'd our fort — 
r A stranger, and inquired for thee j his name, 
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' Ceolric/ ' What ! Ceolric ?' Alfred cried, 
' Bid him our presence seek.' Sigbert withdrew, 
And soon Ceolric entered j when the King 
.Drew near the cottager, and said, ' Good friend ! 
'I joy to see thee ! Often have I thought, 
'** With deep solicitude, of many a toil, 
' And peril unsuspected, thou might'st meet 
' In this thy journey. Welcome here ! but say, 
' How doth brave. Odd une fare?* 

Ceolric spake. 
4 I travelled on, oh King, from Ethelney, 
«" Cautious, and soon arrived where proudly rose 

* The castle Kenwith. On the shore it stands, 
' Firm as the rock on which it rests itself. 

*" Now to a neighbouring hill I sped, and found 

' The encamped Danes at hand. As thus I watch'd, 

* Trembling yet confident, I saw the foe 30 
' March to the castle walls with swords and bows, 

' And the long spear, the ladder and the torch. 
' They came beneath ! I saw the assault commence I 
'JThen in my heart I shook and felt cold dews 
' Start from my brow, thinking the hour was come, 
€ When Odd une, and his gallant host, must feel— 
' Death near at hand. I saw them mount the walls 
' In dread array, but, what delight was mine, 
< When on the battlements, distinct I saw 
' The Saxons' busier sword. And now the Danes 
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' Tell to the ground. I m than fall, and seenfd 
' With mine own arm to posh them d ownwar d. Shouts 

* Rose from the ramparts, whilst the enemy 

* In rage retired* 

' The castle, well I saw, 
' And on the topmost tower I mark'd a man, 45 

4 Looking methought for succour. Many an hour 
4 I watch'd him from the hill, and there he stood^ 
' Now gazing east, then west, and north, and south, 
' Alternate ; and when eve came on, I saw, 
' Clear in the light horizon — darkening slow, 50 

' His head the latest object, looking still 
9 For hourly succour.' 

Alfred loud exclaim'd, 
' And he shall soon behold me — speak thou on V 
Ceolric spake : * 

' Now night was drawing near, 
'And from the hill I hasten'd, whilst a thought, 55 
4 That made my brow look solemn, troubled me— 
4 1 knew my danger yet remembering well 
4 The import of thy charge, I strove to feel 
' Like him who fears his God, and serves his King. 

* From the high hill I mark'd a certain spot, 6& 
4 Where, by the hand of time fill'd up, no mote 

* Barr'd my advance to the tall battlements. 

4 This spot I safe attained ! when from beneath, 
' I look'd and feebly cried, ' I/end me your aid. 
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' Good Saxons ! 9 All was still. I then again 01 
' CalTd louder, ' Aid me/ but a certain dread 
' So stilTd my voice, that I could hardly hear 
' Myself say, ' Aid me !' Chilling blew the wind, 

* The night was dark and stormy, and I stood, 

' Trembling, whilst many a fear assail'd my heart. 
' As pondering thus, I heard, some, drawing near, 
' And, by their speech, perceived that they were 

Danes ! 
' Close underneath the wall I stretch'd myself, 
'.And, passing, heard them whisper, ' We shall soon, 
_j Conquer this stubborn Saxon. Not a soul, J$ 

(■Shall live to tell what he endured, to save 
*This castle for his master. Tho' we fail'd 
r In the past day, when with full confidence 
' We dared the walls, yet that discomfiture, 
' Tho' hard to bear, shall on the second morn, 89 
' From this good time, when we the fight renew, 

* Inspire new ardour. „ At the next assault, 

' If we our purpose gain, there then shall need 
r No Valkyries* to determine vrho shall fall, 
' For every Saxon's bloftd shall drench the ground ! 
' This portion oAhe wall, shall next sustain 

• 

* Valkyries were the female ministers of Odin, who selected 
those who were to die in batjle. They also attended thelieroet 
in the halls of Valhalla. The names of two of them, were Hritt* 
•ndMista, 
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The danish onset.' Toward the wall they strode, 
And eyed it well. I thought they touch'd me! Still, 
Lay I and trembled, when, a whizzing dart 
Came from above ! Discovered, fast they fled ! 90 • 
Rising, I cried, ( Saxon ! a friend is near !* 1 

When o'er the battlements one look'd and said, 
What voice is that ? Speak, or this iron lance 
Shall pierce thy heart.' ' Earnest, I him address'd. 
I am thy brother, Saxon ! Stay thy hand, Q5 

And listen to me !' Then he stay'd his hand, 
And said, ' Thy name !' I thus replied ; « I come 
With tidings, to thy Chieftain, from our King !* 
The Saxon answer'd, ' Speed thou to the gate !* 
Unnoticed, I approach'd it. He with joy J 00 

Led me toward Oddune. 

€ Night was far adyancedj 
And as the hall I enter'd, I beheld 
The Chieftain, and around him many a man 
Held in deep converse. Oddune thus began : 
Thy business ? stranger!' Doubt me not, I said ; 
I bear a message from the King ! He look'd, 
And each around him, eager, and so still 
All seem'd at once, that I the sucMen hush 
Felt in my heart, and every wcrd I spake 
Seem'd to recoil upon myself. I cried ; 1 10 

Alfred our King is safe ! He knows thy state, 
\nd soon, to thy relief, will hither come, 
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v 

c v Leading a host of men, resolved to die 
^ ' Or rescue thee, oh Chieftain ! Oddunb cried, 

- ( Withhold awhile !' and suddenly uprose. 1 15 

% * His breath was laboured, and he stalk'd along,— 
. ■' c 1 never saw such strides, and such wild looks ! 
s c But soon he stopp'd, and said, ' Thanks to our God ! 
* « We shall not starve ! Now, stranger, speak again.' 
r I then declared all that thou bad'st me say, 
r Telling thy flx'd resolve $ that Selwoo&'s shade 
e Was the resort of Saxons, and that soon, 
' Kcnwith should see the royal banner near. 

* When Oddune rose and shouted, ' We shall yet 
€ Live to behold our King ! right manfully 125 

4 Will we defend these walls.' Such fearful joy 
f Sparkling in every eye, I oft have heard — 
' Hath been, yet never saw ; for to my mind 
r They seem'd like Ideots, laughing now aloud, 
' And to and fro, walking CQnfused, then flx'd ^ 130 
' And pondering with stern brow 5 but soon I saw 
' It was excess of gladness, for tlio' wild, 
' They were most gentle. Oddune thus declared: 

' Friends, I enjoy your transport ! Now our hearts 
' Beat high with exultation, but, our joy, 135 

' Prudence must temper, and the certainty, 
' That succour i'asi approaches, arm our mindt 
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' With deeper caution. Flee each to his post ! 

* Instruct the centinds I Watch well from fin* 
'The little cloud of danger. Triumph soon 14© 
' All shall partake !' 

' Turning to me he said, 

* I thank thee, stranger ! Haste thou to the King ! 
' Convey our gratulations, and assure 

' The best of Monarchs, nothing will we leave, 

' Undone to serve him, here, within these walls, 14J 

' Or in hereafter times. Tell thou the King, 

' Our hearts are good. Tho* many a pressing doubt 

* Hath troubled us, one foe alone we fear'd,— - 

* The waster Famine ! Tell him we rejoice 

* To learn his resolution. Bid him hold 1£C 

* No anxious cares for us, we yet have food 

* For many days.' % 

When Alfred started up, 
And cried, ' For many days did Oddune say ?— 
' That many days provision he had left ? 

* 

* Then is he safe ! I yet shall see his face ! 15$ 
'Speak on T— 

Ceolric answered : ' I, the chief, 

* Told of the hostile threats, which I had heard 
' Beneath the walls, and of the second charge 

' He might expect from Hubba, on the morn, 
' Next to that coming. Me the warrior thank'd, 
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4 With true and hearty zeal, when I retired, 

' Aud through the gate escaping sought thee here.' 

Alfred replied, ' Brave man, receive my praise ! 

* A most important part hast thou perform*d, 

* And I will well reward thee. Now return, l6$ 
§ Back to thy home. I do not tell thee yet 

* My resolutions, but, to Ethelney, 

' Speed on, and wait my summons. Thou wilt know 

* For what I send thee, when within thy cot 

r Thou enterest, for a pearl is there,, whose price,— 
' Words may not name-i-but, guard it as thy life ! 

Ceolric cried : e That I have served thy cause 
' Gives me the pleasure which I fain would speak 
' But cannot ; my untutor'd words are few, 

* Yet spring they from a heart, that thou may'st trust 
' With all thou hast at Ethelney. Farewell ! * 

Alfred exclaim'd, ' Sigbert, what shouts are 
those? 
' Methinks of exultation. Haste ! Inquire !' 
Sigbert withdrew awhile, 3nd now return'd, 
Leading a Chief, who. thus the King address'd. 180 

r At thy command, O Sovereign ! we set forth 
4 To warn thy Subjects, and inspire again 
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' Each languid heart with hope, when, as we reach'd 

* The skirts of this vast forest, we beheld 

* Exulting bands advance — Wessex 1 brave sons, 185 
' Hastning to serve their Monarch. They had heard, 

* O'erwhclmed with sorrow, that their noble King, 

* Indignant grown at that disastrous spirit — 

' That languid, cowardly, and prostrate spirit, 

* Which o'er the land prevailed, had left his Troops, 
€ His few and faithful Followers, and retired 

' From War to Solitude ; resolved that those 

' Who would not right, when Freedom call'd to arms, 

' Should groan with Slav'ry. At the news, there sprea^ 

' Throughout all Wessex, faithful still to thee, 1Q5 

( One general panic, one unfeign'd concern, 

' That roused them from their slumbers, and awoke 

' The Patriot's feelings. Merciae'en endures 

' The penalty of perfidy — Remorse ! 

' And now hath risen, with undivided voice, 200 

' To form th' intrepid Rank. Through all her land 

€ Alfred ! and War ! are heard : whilst, now, without^ 

' Wessex* first Levies stand, brave companies, 

' Who but precede their Brethren, hastening fast 205 

* To join their King, and follow where he leads.* 

Alfrfd the tidings heard, and hastenM forth 
With heart exultant. At his sight, the air 
TeenYd with loud acclamations. He essay'd 
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T address his subjects, but, more vain the task 210 

Than his who strives to quell the stormy main, 

And to some distant Mariner, forewarn 

Of fatal rock, to which he onward drives. 

He stood, but still the shout, ' Long live the King !' 

Rang through the air, and when, awhile, it ceas'd, 

So solemn was the silence, and so loud 

The deaf ning noise that follow'd, that it seem'd 

Like the deep calm, that, o'er the western world, 

Strikes on the ear, when the fierce Hurricane 

Slow dies away, a little spr;e, then sounds 220 

With huger peals, and mov^ exalted wrath, 

Roaring along the firmament. At length, 

The clamour died away, when, thus, the King. 

' Brave men, I hail you ! Grateful to my heart 
' Are ye, O Subjects \ in this hour of need. 225 

' To t are the war. to meet th* insulting Dane, 
4 In one grand struggle, late had I resolved, 
' Supported by the few who faithful were : 
( For this I hither sped, and, to behold, 
' As at this moment, Wessex pour her sons 230 

' Around my standard — hosts whom I had deem*d, 
' O woe to tell ! lost to their Country's wrongs, 
' Assures me, that that struggle shall conduct 
r To peace and liberty. Let others shrink, 
' Inglorious from the conflict, to herself, 235 
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' If Wetsex be but true, altho* her ranks 

< May not with Danes compare, yet shall her seal 

9 Famish new armies, troops invincible, 

' And, compensate, for each deficiency,—- 

• By her own Courage. When the British Spirit, 
' Like the roused Lion, at the voice of war, 

' Rises in all her majesty of strength, 

4 Her eye is lightning, thunder is her voice,— 

' Her sword is pestilence, that in its course 

' Withers the Mighty, and, in vengeance dress'd, 245 

' Spreads terrors, that might keep the World at bay/ 

Amid the general shout, c Long live the King !' 

Alfred his Chieftains calTd. They crowd around ; 

When, thus, the King. ' To view the first faint 
dawn 

* Of that returning spirit, which once sway'd 25Q 
9 Our brave forefathers, raises in my breast 

' Tumultuous happiness. What further bands, 
4 In freedom's cause, from Wessex may arrive^ 
4 Will serve our cause hereafter, but, declare ! 
4 Placed as we are, what course must we pursue, 255 
€ With instant execution ? Now to pause 

• Might plunge us in despair.* 

A Chieftain thus* 

# Since Mercia, 'wakened from her lethargy, 
' Hath promis'd us support, and hastens fast 
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' With her brave warriors, would it not be wise, 2($0i 
' To stay the hour of action, 'till these men 
' Are near, to aid us ?' Alfred rose and cried, 
' Beware of baseless hopes, those unseen Rocks, 
' Leagu'd with perdition ! Mercia vows again 

• To send us succours— but, too well we know 265 
f What Mercia' s vows are ! — -Doth she, to her 

wrongs, 
f Add insults, in this last extremity, 

* By plighting Oaths afresh ? Degenerate Race ! 
€ We have believed too long ! Now be our trust 

* Concenter'd in ourselves ! This is our hope— 

€ O Soldiers ! this, our only confidence ! ' 2J0 

Another rose, and Alfred thus address'cL 
' If I may speak, O King ! I will express 

• The language of Sincerity, tho* not, 

r Perchance, of wisdom. This would I advise. 

' Let us advance, down to the western shore, 275 

€ With march precipitate, and bravely dare 

# Ivar, to meet the war ; so shall our swords 
' Subdue one half the Danes, before they join 

' Their force with Hubba's, and, throughout the land, 

• Wide-wasting ruin spread.' 280 

Silence ensued. 

When Sigbert rose. ' Since liberty is given, 
r And all are free to speak, I must declare 
' My opposition. Let us not depart 

4 
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' Down to the southern shore, but instant haste 
' To Kenwith, where the trembling Oddune looki 
' For hourly succour, but if we depart 
' He long shall look in vain. My heart doth pant 
' To seek the danish army ! Let us haste, 

* And Hubs a meet, that Chieftain, at whose name, 
' The babe upon its mother's breast turns pale, — 

' Feeling instinctive terror. Let us count 

* The moments, till the fight, and when it comes, 
' Call to our standard, Havoc ! bid each flower, 

' And herb, and lofty tree, all nurture scorn, 

' But danish blood, that soon shall flow so fast 29S 

' And in such living torrents, that the rain 

' Awhile may stay itself, and Nature wear 

* A garb of crimson.* 

Each in wonder look'd,! 
When Alfiied cried, c Your sentiments, oh Chiefs ! 
( I wait to hear you.' One arose and said, 300 

c What doth our King advise ?' Alfred thus spake : 
' Tidings have late arrived from Kenwith's towers, 
' That Oddune fears not; nor doth want so press 
' Upon our brethren there, that we should yield, 
' Plans of high moment. This your King's advice. 
€ Soon as the morrow dawns, let us depart, 
' Not to meet Ivar, but, — To burn his Fleet ! — 
* To waste the danish Navy ! This perform'd, 
< God and our courage are our sole defence.' 
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The instaat Alfred ended, every Chief, 310 

Approved his words, not with the common forms 
Of placid acceptation, but, like men 
Who know their lives and welfare jowlly hang 
On that which they determine. 

Alfred cried, 

* Now for the approaching morn, Oh Chiefs, prepare 
' When, calling Sigbert, thus, alone, he spake : 

' Pardon me, Sigbert ! I am one who loves, 

* The heart that meditates on truth, the tongue 

* That dares declare it. Much I prize thy wofth* 

' Thy many services, and still I trust 320 

' To make thee recompence, yet must I name 
' The thing disliked, tho' in my dearest friend. 

* Thy soul is fill'd with hatred and blind wrath,^— 
' The Christian never hates ! We all are taught 

4 By Heaven's unerring law, to pity those 324 

' We cannot love — e'en our worst enemies. 

' Sigbert, thy mind is poison'd, thou dost thirst, 

* Witli most foul appetite, for danish blood, — 
' Not for the good it yidds thee, but, to please 

' Thy rooted hatred, and uncurb'd revenge. 330 

' Thy wrongs arc great ! My wrongs are manifold ! 
' But let us not exclude that holy light,— 
' Truth, from our minds. Have not the Danes some 
wrongs 
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' To vex their spirits ? Was it not a Prince 

' Of Britain, that with dastard cruelty 33J 

r Murder'd the Danish King '—the very Sire 

* Of these our Urce invaders ? Let this thought, 
' Not stay our arm in fight, but, in the hour 

* Of triumph, calm our wrath. The Danes are men, 
f And tho* they scorn the suppliant's cry, our faith 

9 Hath taught us better.— 

' What I now declare 
4 Springs not from sudden anger, but is learn'd, 
' From reason, and that sacred book, whose page, 

* Infallible, all should alike obey. — 

* Sigbert, with me thou shalt not wage the war !* 
« Thou hast profess'd thyself, singled of Heaven 

* To bear glad-tidings, and good-will to men !— 

' How cam'st thou by that garb ? A calling thine, 
' When in faith chosen, and with zeal fulfilled— 
' Most dignified, and first of human kind \ 350 

r Sigbert, henceforth respect thy character ! ,% 

Sigbert astonish'd heard. His face nowglow'd* 
Now pale appear'd, whilst in his mind, these seem'd 
Conflicting passions : when he cried, ' Oh King ! 

• The ministers of religion, among the Anglo-Saxons, were 
exempted from military services, and forbidden the use of arms, 
that they might not be diverted from a constant attention to the 
duties of their sacred function. 
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r Dost thou indeed declare, that I must leave 355 
' My sword and my good armour, shun the fight, 
r And never, from this moment, more rejoice 
' O'er vanquished Dane ?' Silent, he stood awhile, 
Then thus again. ' Monarch, thy words are just ! 
' They well accord with something at my heart,— 

* That inward monitor, which in the hour 

* Of thought and meditation, well approves 

r Thy doctrine ! But, my all ! each friend I loved, 
' These Danes have spoil'd me of ! and shall I crouch 
' In low, base, cowardice, and court the foe 365 

* To murder, unresisted ?— -see the Danes, 
' Thick as the solar ray, scatter around, 

* All plagues, yet sheathe my sword ? My very soul 
' Revolts at these thy words ! I cannot check 

r This loathing of all mercy ! I must live, 370 

' In nVd and imextinguishable hate.— - 

' Screen not a soul ! Laugh at their dying yells ! 

' And when with shrinking heart they look for death, 

4 Spare them with savage mercy to endure 

' New torture, and unheard-of agonies !' 375 

Alfred replied, in slow and solemn tone, 

* Thou knowest not what spirit thou art of ! 

' Thy many wrongs have so disturb'd thy thoughts, 

* So warm'd thy faculties, that thou dost see 

' Plain things confused. Sigbirt, before thee lie 
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'Two paths, declare thy choice ! for they are both, 
' Opposed, distinct, and incompatible !— 

* Be thou the man of God, resign the thought 

* Avenging, and put on, that ornament—- 

' A meek and quiet spirit - y shew thyself 385 

4 Prepared to teach, by having first been taught ; 

( Or, else, renounce thy sacred character ! 

' Throw off the hypocrite ! confess thyself 

' The Slave of hate, and all the passions, fierce, - 

' Which nature groans beneath ; then wield thy sword, 

' Not for the end, but for the thirst of blood, 

' Unqualified, thy heart doth dote upon ! 

' This thou may'st do, but know the recompcncc ! 

' It is the scorn of men, the curse of God ! 

' In me it is most meet, thus to declare, 3g5 

' For Heaven hath rais'd me up, howe'er unfit, 

' To govern this his people, and to see 

r His teachers pure ; and never will I view 

' The Ministers of Peace — clad in this garb. 

* Discard the priesthood ! or, renounce the sword! 

In strange amaze Sigbert look'dup and cried, 
' With deep conviction do thy words come here ! 
' I cannot wield the sword, and still retain 
' The Spirit Heaven approves -, yet do I feci 
' Hatred so deeply rix'd, and in my heart 405 
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c Such cravings, not to be subdued by words,—- 
' That I must grasp the sword !' I must, alone, 
' Live to consume the Dane ! 

Alfred replied, 
' I hear thy resolution ! I have well 
' Discharged my conscience. Now will I appoint 
' Station of trust, where thou may'st hence display 
* Due courage arid promote thy country's weal. 
' Forth for the march prepare ! The hour draws on, 
' When Denmark's fleet, shall stream with Britain's 
fires.' 
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ALFRED. BOOK X. 



ARGUMENT 
The burning of the Danish Fleet. 



JjEFORE the morn arrived, Sigbert uprose 

With thought distracted. Through the silent hours 

Of the past night, he lay, revolving oft 

On Alfred's words and gestures, that disturb'd 

His inmost soul. Each sentence which he spake M 

Impress'd his mind with such strong characters 

That oft he half forgot them, and the cafes 

Of late so terrible, seem'd in oblivion lost : 

Then, like some tide or ocean long embank'd 

That bursts its barriers — fierce — impetuous, . 1C 

Casting its world of waters o'er the land, 

In Sigbbrt's feverish mind, the Monarch's words, 

Resistless enter' d, scorning the weak bound 

Of human will. 
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^ Now Alfred's words seem'd harsh, 

And with resentment Sigbert view'd them o'er, 15 
'Till something came and gently in his ear 
Whisper'd of truth, and of tlie purity 
Which christian priest became. He thought again 
Of what his mind once was, the seat of peace 
And lowliness, that could at eve and morn, 20 

Respect that precept, r love thine enemies.' 
And say, with fervent spirit, ' If there be 
' Those who despite me — pardon them, oh Lord !' 
But in his heart he fear'd that time was gone. 
Whilst musing thus, the sudden thought arose 25 
Of many a friend gone down to death, like fruit 
Untimely cast to earth. He felt a glow 
Pervade his cheek, and as he look'd to Heaven 
And cried, ' Oh righteous God, lend me thy fires, 
r That I may blast these Danes !— — * turning, he saw 
Alfred, beholding ! ■ Sigbert' s mind then felt 
As tho' some great divinity were nigh, 
Like him, who sleeps on earth, and when the night 
Draws near, awakes, and sees the full-orb'd moon 
Upon his face gazing in quietness. 35 

The King exclaim'd, * Sigbert, arouse the^troops ! 
' The hour is come, and we must buckle on 
' Our batter' d armour, seize again the sword, 

i 
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* Direct the hostile weapon, and implore f 
' The aid of God on this our last attempt.' 4© 

Like the gay Lark, that, on an April morn, 
Forsakes his nest, while yet the sun is hid, 
And nature dim and silent, as his voice 
Awakes the feather'd tribe, and makes the air 
Ring with their orisons j so at the voice 
Of Alfred, from their tents outpour'd his troops 
In exultations, and wild rhapsodies, — 
Greeting their Monarch, who address'd them thus : 

^ Subjects, I joy to see you ! When the light 

* First streaks the east, we know that morn is nigh, 
' And now your hearts are roused, I see, at hand, 

* The first faint dawn of our prosperity. 
' To burn the danish fleet is our design 

' Not to provoke the fight. Five hundred men 
' Alone I take. The rest, till we return, 1 55 

r Prepare the means of warfare.' Each aspired 
To be the favoured man. . 

The appointment made ; 
Alfred inquired, if all to meet the event 
Felt their hearts ready ? Each his sword uprais'd 
And clash'd his ^shield. When Alfred cried, < Oh 

God, 
r Thou art our confidence !* and onward march'd. 
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Thoughts of approaching scenes, now o'er their brow 
Cast a solemnity. They moved along, 
Silent, but that the steady tread of feet, 
Heard ever, sounded like that gushing noise 65 

Made by some bark upon the ocean wide, 
In calm and quiet weather, when the air 
Gives but one sound— the parting of the waves. 

Long time they march'd, and pleasant was the sight, 
When passing through the towns and villages, 70 
Shadows of what they were, now fallen or burnt, 
To see the aged by the road- way side, 
The cripple and the fatherless, the maim'd, 
The mother and her children, stand to bless, 
As tQ the wars they pass'd their gallant King, J 5 

And his brave followers. Alfred, one, beheld,— 
A feeble woman ; at her cot she stood, 
And with loud benedictions, as he pass'd, 
Call'd on the saints to bless him ; when he stopp'd, 
And her addressed. * Woman ! thy speech is loud, 
' And thou dost look like one, whose heart has known 
' Its share of sorrow. What has been thy lot ?*— 
Upon the borders of a forest deep • 
Her cottage stood, of turf and osiers made, 
And under the huge trees that shaded it 9$ 

The Saxon army stood. At Alfred's words, j 



' To live, when all my friends are dead, all slain, 

* Husband and neighbours ! I had once five sons 
r Comely and good, — the comfort of my age, 

' But they are kill'd ! the Danes, thine enemies, 

* Have slain them ! and I, too, shall share their fate, 

* Unless thou vanquish.— -Heaven defend thy cause ! 
' I know how little life can offer me, QS 
€ And feel, each day, some monitor of death \ 

' Yet, as my years increase, a growing love 

( Of life increases, for my little cot 

' Still has its charms for me ; and tho* my limbs 

' Tremble at every breath, and I, survive,— IOC 

r A friendless woman, tottering o'er the grave, 

r The melancholy Mother of the dead, 

/ My coward heart still clings to its loved home. 

' A wretched thing it is for age like mine 

' To lose its recollection, and at eve \Q£ 

* To know my sons are slain, and then, at morn, 

* Still for them to prepare my cates, and look, 

* To see them enter my low cottage door, 

( Till memory comes. But tho' I know them gone, 
' Fondly I hope 'gainst hope. Ah vain desire ! 
€ I never more shall see them, they are dead !' 
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The King was answering * when heldok'd and saw 
Upon a neighbouring hill, a warrior host ! 
He, turning, thus address'd his waiting troops : 
* r Silence ! The Enemy !* When every sound, 1 10 
Save of the leaves, that, from the passing breeze, 
Quiver'd and stopp'd alternate, ceas'd at once. 
The King beheld, and still more certainly, 
It seem'.d the danish army. To a tree, 
That stood beside, Sigsert appfoach'd and climb'd : 
When, hastening down, be cried, ' Thy doubts went 

just, 
' It is the enemy !' AlfKed replied, 1 
r This is the chief, Ivak, of whom we heard.* 
When, turning to the woman, thus he spake : 

r But for thy words, good woman ! but to hear 
9 Thy melancholy story, 1 had pass'd 
r The confines of this wood, and met perchance 
( The unexpected fight— perchance defeat ! 
€ So Providence ordains, that little things 

* Should govern great ones ! Heat thy Monarch's 

words ! 125 

' That thou hast lost thy friends, and here sustain'st 
€ A miserable life upon the verge 

* Of this great forest, far from human kind, 
u I mourn ! Upon some future day, thou yet 
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* May'st hear from Alfred. Mother, now farewell ! 
- Thy friend be God !'— 

»The woman look'd to Heaven. 
But ere her speech return'd, still through the wood: • 
Again the King proceeded, and his troops 
Fast followed him. 

Patient they toiTd along, 
Till evening shadows fell, and night o'ercast 
The canopy of Heaven. Now, all, their tents, 
Spread, and in slumber rested.— 

On a hill 
They pass'd the night, and as the morning' dawn'd, . 
They look'd upon the ocean and beheld 
The hostile Navy stretch*d along the strand !* 135 
When, turning to his forces, Alfred cried ; 

* Behold yon barks, that hither brought the Danes 
e To waste this country, and ourselves, to hold 

' In chains and slav'ry ! Yonder view the ships 
c That are our greatest foes, yet, may be made 

* Our greatest friends.— But, more of this when peace 
< Shall bless our isle ! Hear me, ye gallant men ! 

* In the eighth century the piratical fleets of the Danes were 
inconsiderable, but in the following century they greatly in- 
creased, and it was not uncommon at this time for expeditions 
to consist of seven hundred vessels. The smallest being a kind 
of twelve-oared bark, and the largest holding about one 
hundred and twenty men. 
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Since the sad hour when Cyppanham's massy gatei 
Received the Danes, and saw our vanquish'd arms ; 
A fearful apprehension hath d'erpower'd 
The Saxon mind, and we half welcom'd death,-— 
Yet, now is hope ! This I command - } ere night, 
With cautious step, to reach yon spacious wood, 
Skirting the shore ; and when the firmament 
Clouds have o*ercast, to sally thence unseen 
And fire the Danish Fleet.' All, joyful, heard. 



Now down the hill they pass'd, and soon approach'^ 
The woody covert, when each man around 
Oft counted o'er his darts, and twang* d his bow, 
And eager form'd the brand, and through the air, 
At insubstantial foes, wielded his sword, 
'Till night o'ercast the scene. When Alfred thus: 

( Saxons, the hour is come !— Tho* on that fleet 
' Devouring flames mutt light, yet, bear in mind, 

* A gallant soldier, ever spares the foe 

' That asks for mercy. Be ye slack to shed 

* One drop of blood, and when you see the hand 1JQ 

* Of supplication, think not of the wrongs, 

' Yourselves, your'friends, your country may have borne, 
4 But, think a fellow creature asks for life !— 

' It seems most wise, ere to the beach we speed, 
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* To send some trusty spy to look around, 
' And learn what forces yet protect the fleet. 

* Sigbert, I know thy zeal !' Sigbert approach'*! 
And said, ' Oh Monarch, for this further proof 

* Of thy good confidence, thankful, my heart -, J&*. ]'; 
' And like a subject true will I perform Htf^ 

' This enterprise.' He bow'dand left the King.Nj^. 

Now, from the neighbouring beach, Sjgbert return'd 
And cried, * Sovereign, the glorious prize is ours ! 

* There is no foe — no man, to meet our swords, 

* But there are women, numberless— the wives 
' Of these our fierce invaders.* 

Alfred heard, 
Nor longer paus'd whether to show them mercy 
Than doth the running brook which path to take 
When Stones its course oppose. Aloud he cried, 

* Shout, oh my people ! When the brave behold 
€ Where to display their bravery, fervent joy 

' Makes their hearts glad. These women we will spare! 
€ We will do justice to ourselves ! our swords 

* Op men war only. Sad the destiny 

' That prompts the warrior's deeds, but when he finds 
' A cheap and bloodless victory, unforeseen \ 
$ 'Tis to his heart, like some well-water'd spot, 
' Verdant and fair, 'mid Lybia's burning sands- 
' To the parch'd trav'Uer.* 
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Scarce had Alfred said, 
When each replied, s Spare, spate the weak ! our 

swords 
' Must meet resistance, victory else were ahame f* 
Then, ushering from the wood, they sought 1 the fleet. 

High over head, resplendent shone the moon ; 
Whilst, through Heaven's firmament, stillness prevail'd, 
Save where the fitful blast, made the trees rock 
And loud and surlily their huge limbs screak. 

Now they approach'dthe strand, when Alfred look'd 
Toward a near hill, and saw two men, with spe4d 
Escaping. ' Those are enemies,* he cried ! 

* From hence they flee, bearing to distant Danes 210 
' Tidings of us. Siobert, behold the foe ! 

* Take with thee whom thou wilt ! Fly, swift as thought, 
' And bring them hither.' Sigbert, joyful heard, 

' And bounded on alone. 

To those around 
Alfred thus spake : € Light ye your brands ! I lead 
* To give yon fleet to the devouring flames !' 
Waving the torch, fest to the ships they sped, 
And soon approach'd them. Wondering, Alfred saw 
No bank to guard ! no forces to protect ! 
'This* he exclaira'd, ' is Danish confidence 1 
' Beholding none to check them, they believed 
f This isle subdued, and every Saxon's sword 
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' WrenchM from his grasp. Delusion oft is found 
' Precursor of destruction. Forth, proceed !* f 

Alfked then foremost march' d, to the first ship 
That bore the danish women and exclaimed, 
€ Strangers to this our land, whence are ye ? say V 
When from the bark, there leap'd a wornan, tall, 
Who to the King drew near, and with an eye 
Of fiery meaning cried : 

€ First, murder me ! 
' Saxon, behold my heart !' The King amazed, 

* Awhile stood silent, then replied : ' Thy death, 

* Woman ! I seek not.* Wilder beam'd her eye,. 
As thus she spake : ' Thou art the Saxon foe L 

* Mercy we ask not, bat, to death look on 
r Firm as thou seest me ! All here await— 

* Slaughter ! We are forsaken of our Gods— 

* Our husbands, let us die! But, this I say, 
' I am the wife of one, mighty in war, 

€ Who for my death, over this land, will spread 

* One sea of gore,- whilst Danes, to madness stung, 
c Shall hunt thee to the flaming gates of hell, 

' Thee and thy race ! Now let the hungry ravens 
' Wade through our blood— Death hath no terrors 
here !* 

By her bold words, rous'd to superior wrath, 
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Each danish woman rose, and from the barks 
Look'd eager, waiting undismayed their ends ; 
.Whilst Saxons, thronging round, astonished saw 235 
The look of fury, and the eye that spake-— 
Permanent wrath.— When Alfred thus replied : 

* My words are peace ! Your lives are safe ! Abide, 
c Here, where you are $ no harm shall on you light $ 

f But if you rather seek your husbands, go ! 240 

* Protected here or there. — Our foes are men !— 
r Our only object, to destroy this fleet.' 

The woman said, ' Thou art a gallant chief ! - 

* Pity it were, methinks, to see thee fall,'' 

* As soon thou must, before the sword, whose edge. 
' Keen as the icy blast, thou knowest not ! 

' Here will we wait the issue of the fight. 

' Now waste and spoil !' Then to her bark she sped* 

Turning to those around, Alfred exclaim'd, 

' Burn ! Devastate !* When every Saxon rush'd 250 

From ship to ship, (save where the women dwelt) 

Bearing the fiery brand— All was one blaze ! 

Whilst the destroying columns streamed on high 
Their forked splendors, Alfred view'd the scene 
Calm and unmoved — planning the future deed y 255 
Whilst all the host of Saxons sported round 
In frantic merriment, shouting aloud. — 
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So on some calm and wintry eve, appears 
The boreal meteor, through whose dancing light 
Arcturus shines, tranquil and dignified, 360 

Urging his destin'd course. 

As in the east, 
The morning sun appear'd, scarce had the flames 
Subsided, or the crimson glow of Heaven 
Changed to its azure hue ; when Alfred cried : 
4 Subjects, behold our fierce invader's fleet ! 365 

* Had Danes opposed, then had your courage shone -, 

* Now is the honor less, the use the same : 

€ Thanks to our fortune and the hand of Heaven ! 

' The great, the important moment hastens fast 

€ That shall determine whose our native isle. 370 

€ Now will we march to Selwood, and embrace 

9 Our waiting brethren ; then are we prepared 

f To meet the danish chieftains and decide 

* Oddune's suspended fate.' Instant they cried, 

' To Selwood ! Live our Prince !* when Sigbert 
stood, 375 

Sudden, before the King !-— 

Dark was his eye, 

Scowling, and not a word he spake. The King 

Cried, ' Sigbert ! whither hast thou been ? What 
news 

\ Of the two Danes ?* Nor yet a word he spake,. 

But,look'd to earth, downcast., when Alfred thus.: 
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r Thy sword is bloody ! I conjure thee, say ! 
f Whence came i^ ? Stand not thus insensible !' 
When Sigbert said: 

' I cannot lie, oh King ! 
' But I do fear to tell thee ; — I have slain 
' The flying foe.* ', Slain him ! ' replied the King $ 
r Did I not warn thee with a Monarch's voice 385 
€ To spare him and conduct him to our sight ? 

* Whence came the deed ?' Sigbert replied, * One 

Dane, 
4 These eyes beheld not, but, retiring fast, 
HE-saw the other, and, o'ertaking, cried, 
' Dane ! as thou valuest life, yield me thy sword !* 3QO 
' He stopp'd and drew -, we fought $ I vanquished him/ 
' When vanquish* d,' said the King, * had he not 

strength 
€ To reach our presence ? Answer these my words !* 

r It must be told ! —then, know, oh King ! the Dane 

* Pleaded for life,' cried Sigbert, c but mine ear 
' Scorn'd his petition. Him I thus address' d : 

' Thou reptile ! villain black ! thou imp of hell ! 

€ If angels from their silver clouds look'd down, 

€ And shouted, c Spare him !' with a voice of thunder, 

« I would disdain them all, for ere thou breath' st 395 

' A second time, thy venom'd .blood shall flow ! 

' So saying, I the prostrate Demon slew.' 
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* What do I hear ? Didst thou disdain a foe 
' That ask'd for mercy ?* Alfred cried ; * I did,* 
Sigbbrt exclaim' d, ' for, thinking of the wrongs, 
' Many and deep, this head had borne, I said, 
' When tygers spare their prey, then, nor till then, 
4 1 will spare thee,' and instant through his heart 
* Plunged this my sword.' 

With slow and solemn tone 
Alfred replied, ' Thou art no friend of mine ! 315- 
' I now disclaim thee ! Never from this hour 
. ' Approach thy King, but let the murderer's scorn, 
' Light on thee, and reward this evil deed !' 

Not with more sudden dread, and paleness, look'd 
The ruler An na w i a s, when he h eard 3 20 

The servant of the Lord denounce his judge 
With aspect terrible, than Si gbert look'd, 
At these his Monarch's words. He smote his breast, 
Then turned away, plunged in remorse and shame. 

When Alfred thus address'd his troops. r Rejoice ! 
€ This night hath saved the state ! Return we now 
' To Selwood, on the morrow we may say 
€ Where duty next shall call us.*— 

The wide shore 
Rang with their loud acclaim— re-echoed far ; 
And all triumphant to the forest march'd. 
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Oddune escapes from Kenwith Castle, and arrives at Selmood Forest, 



NOW had the Saxons reach'd again the fort 

'Mid Selwood's wilds. Whilst journeying on their 

way, 
Absorbed in thought, the tread of multitudes 
Was heard distinct. And often by the skirt 
Of some deep wood, or, in the valley, sounds 5 

From the wild echo came, that, to their minds, 
Conveyed a transient freedom from the cares 
Which still they felt ; like what the mariner, 
Shipwreck' d, may feel, when, 'scaping in his boat, 
On the wide sea, he casts a ravish'd eye 10 

At the warm glow of Heaven— the setting sun. 
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Ere the grey dawn of morning came, the King 
Arose, and wander'd 'mid the prostrate host, 
Whose shields, upon the ground, lay scatter'd, mark'd 
With honorable scars. The sun now rose, 15 

Glowing, refulgent 5 whilst the dew-drops bright, 
Spread o'er the neighbouring trees or couchant thorn, 
Look'd like celestial spirits, to the eye 
Of sportive fancy, that around encamp'd 
To guard the sleeping Saxon. 

Alfred spake, 20 
When all upleap'd, and round him throng'd, to learn 
Their future destiny. Thus he began : 

' Cheer up, brave men ! the God whom you have 
serv'd 
' And in whose strength confided, hath appear'd 
' For you and me. I would not buoy your hearts 25 
' With hopes ideal, for I now declare, 
c Full and distinct, to every man around, 
' Our prospect still is hid in mists and clouds, 
r Thick and portentous. Tho' success hath crown'd 
' Our late endeavour, yet, we know full well 36 

€ The malice and exterminating rage 
' Of these our enemies. Their fleet destroyed, 
' Will but inspire their minds, with deeper wrath 
€ And more determin'd vengeance ; for, our eyes 
€ Will soon behold them, not, as heretofore, 35 
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* Vindictive only, but, with looks of hell, 

' W4th wolfish hearts, fill'd with o'erboWng rage 
' And black revenge. 

r When of success I spake, 
' It was the final issue 5 v for the race 
' Of future Saxons. We shall till the soil 40 

* But they will reap ! I must declare my thoughts ! 
' Mine is the full propulsion of the heart 

' Not to be check'd. Cut off from aid, the Danes 
' Before our growing might, at length, must fall; 
' But, fatal is the process ! I may die ! 43 

4 Nay, most of you who hear me, too, maydie ! 
' But, Oh ! for what ? Reserve your latest breath, 
' If in the fight you fall, to ask, for what 
' Your blood then flows, and with' that thought expire. 

' Oh ye, in after times, who know the worth 50 
4 Of peace and liberty, who underneath 
4 Your quiet tents, survey the scene around, 
' Smiling upon yonr offspring, whilst no dread 
€ Of fierce barbarian haunts your midnight couch 5 
€ And when ye wander *mid the thicket's shade 55 
4 Fear not the solitary path, lest there 
. r Some vengeful Dane should crouch, oh think of us, 
4 Of what we bore, to purchase for our sons 
4 The boon their fathers knew not ! 
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' In os dwcQs, 

* Why shorid we truth dissemble r— in us dwells, 
4 A secret anxiousness, a latent hope, 

' To live, in after times ! Where is the man, 

' Whose heart e'er throbb'd with lore of human kind, 

* Who never yet desired, when he had long 

' Slept in the silent grave, to share the praise 65 

* Of virtue and of goodness, and to know 

* Succeeding generations should look back 
' And bless his name. 

' Next to the smiles of Heaven 
' And our own conscience, is the good-man's praise ! 
' A spur to action, urging on the soul, 70 

' To lofty flights, and deeds magnanimous.— 
' Deem it no crime, subjects ! that hope is mine* 

' As Heaven alone foresees, who, in this war, 
' May perish, if I die, you who survive, 
' Forget not to declare I valued life, 75 

' But for my people's sake. My little reign 
' Hath not disclosed my character; I feel 
' Such yearnings to be call'd, the faithful friend— 
< The father of my people \ I have thought, 
« With such full fervency, upon the good 80 

4 Of you, oh Saxons ! I have so enjoy'd 

* The scenes ideal, when upon my throne, 
' (So nobly fought for and so hardly won) 
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' I might in peace consult your benefit 

' And practice all I ponder'd, that, in txdM^ 85 

' The thought of sudden and untimely death— 

4 Doth half a- coward make me ! Did I say— 

' Coward ? oh no ! there is no trembling here ! 

* I only dread, lest, in hereafter times, 

* 

This heart should swerve, from what it now esteems 

' Its highest glory, and my name appear 

< Id the long list of lofty Potentates, 

c Of whom 'tis only said— They lived and died I ^ 

' If He who searcheth well man's deepest thoughts 

* And knows the frailty of our best resolves-— Q3 
4 Poor human nature ! If his eye should see 

4 Th' inconstant purpose here, I ask not life $ 
4 1 only pray that God would raise some up 
' Of purer heart and sterner fortitude 
' To meet this evil day.' 

Each Saxon round, 100 

At these last words, was sad. Tho' grieving, none 
Told of his grief — it was not such as words 
Might speak of, but within press'd heaviest. 

Alfred again : ' It soothes my troubled mind 
' Thus to have said, we now must fearless march 

* To Oddune, that brave man, who, haply, nqw 10$ 
4 His last meal contemplates ! for, famine long 

' Hath threaten'd him, but he shall soon behold 
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• Our waving banner, and if Heaven permit, 
4 Find at o^^fcand deliv'rance/ 

Each, aloud, 
Shouted, ' To Kenwith ! ' Scarce had the sound ceas'd, 
When in the air an answering shout was heard ! 
Thoughtful the Saxons look'd, when, to their joy, 
Oddune the brave drew nigh !— the gallant man, 
For whom their swords were drawn, their hearts 
arous'd. ll£ 

He>4ew to Alfred ! kneeling on the earth 
He clasp*d his hand ! The King, amazed, beheld, 
Then cried— 

* Oddune ! and is it thou ? My sight,. 
' I cannot trust it ! Let me hear thy voice ! ' 
Said Odd one, looking up, ' Oh best of Kings ( 
' It is thy faithful Servant/ Alfbed cried, 1120 

' How cara'st thou here } declare !' Oduwne replied, 
' From the besiegers* sword, by night we fled 
' Urged on by famine. Now are we prepared 
€ To follow thee, oh King ! and prove again 
' Our patience and good zeal." 

' Is this thy tale ! * 125 
Said Alfred ; ' I too deep an interest feel 
4 Not to require each circumstance, since last 
* We parted mournfully/ Oddune thus spake • 
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' Submissive, I obey my Sovereign's wordi. - 
€ When in the woody glen, and by the side 130 

* Of that clear brook I left thee, I, alone,! 

9 Pass'd on disconsolate, and felt poor hopes, 

* That better days would ever meet us more. 
' Whilst thus, I sped, it was a movflg sight 

* To see the earth untill'd, the orchard plat 135 

* O'ergrown with weeds, and ever by my path, 

* What once had been a dwelling, desolate, 

' The walls all black with smoke. How beat my heart, 

* When as I pass'd some cottage, roofless, burnt, 

' I saw the little garden, still adorn'd 140 

€ With many a humble plant, and bedded round 

* With the wild thyme, tho* half o'ergrown with weeds, 
€ That, springing up, declared no master near 

' To check them, or relieve the scatter'd flowers 
' That from beneath peep'd out. Full vain to tell 

* The havoc of these Normans, all around 

' I rriark'd their fatal tracks ! Rapine, and fire, * 

' And desolation !— 

' When I reach'd the west, 

* Tidings I sent, for all of Saxon blood 

* To join my standard : and with pride I saw 150 
' The rich, the destitute, the young and old 

< Throng eager round me, and again I thought 
9 Success might crown our cause. 
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* Before the morn 
4 We rose to practise arms. A braver band 

* I thought no Chief might need. Still we went on, 
' Collecting, and each day beheld our ranks, 

* Grow with our confidence. But now the news 

' Reach'd us, thaflHu&B a from the Cambrian shore 

' Pass'd over, ancj a host of mighty men 

' With fiercer appetite for fire and blood ! 1(50 

' I then revolved what best might serve our cause, 

' And call'd for counsel. To resist were vain ! 

' There was a certain castle, Kenwith, near : 

* To that we fled ; when as we reach'd the gates, 

' Upon,a hill, adjacent, we beheld, 165 

€ The danish Chief, Hubba, and, thronging round, 
' A fierce barbarian host. — 

' The castle gates 
' We scarce- had closed, when up the enemy 

* Came shouting, and a fierce and haughty Dape 
**Bore me this summons. ' Instant spread your gate*, 
' Or, by immortal Thor ! before the morn, 

' Death shall o'erwhelm you all !' I, undismay'd, 

' Heard, and this answer bade him bear his Chief. 

f Insatiate Waster from the north, thy threats, 

' Oddune disdains ! Tell him we have a King 175 

c Of matchless worth, and valour, such as Danes, 

' Ere long shall learn to estimate. Away ! 

' We have not learn'd to fear. The man retired. 
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c Now night was drawing near, when thus I cried : 
c Saxons, attend ! Through all the castle, search, 
' And name what food ; for we are now cut off ' 

* From present succour. Instant search was made, 
c And soon I learn' d, that there wasJpft in store 

* Ten days' provision only. Loud I^Red, 

* That ten shall be made twenty ! Now prepare 185 
' Your hearts for combat, till some trusty man 

' Shall flee to Alfred and declare our state. 

4 One of tried confidence I call'd. He came, 

' When thus I spake : Find thou the King ! Untired 

' Urge on thy course ! Seek him tli rough distant town, 

' And forest louring 5 ask of hamlet small j 

' And let the passing traveller stand still 

' To answer, for, on thee, our lives- all hang !* 

The King replied, ' I saw him not ! What course 
c Took the said rnan ?* Oddune replied : ' Awhile 
' Stay thy concern, thou soon shalt know. 

' The night 
' Pass'd on in consultation, and we weigh'd 
€ What best might serve. When, from the watch- 
tower top 
' We spied the sun uprising— bursting forth 
' In all his splendors ; with that goodly sight * 
' We saw the Danes, circling the castle walls ! 200 
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r I need not tell, to thee, what thoughts were ours 

* At that big moment, when before us, Danes 

' Raved for our blood. — All was full confidence ! 
' These words I owe, to the brave men, who' now 

* Throng round their Monarch, and behold in him 
' Their father— oiildren true themselves !' 

A shout 
From universal feeling and applause 
Rang through the air 5 and when again the Chief 
Prepared to speak, the sounds more lofty grew, 
Holding his words at bar.— Like some tall tree, 
Or elm, or poplar, when the tempest bends 
Its quivering head, and ever as it aims 
To cast its foliage back, and gaze at Heaven, 
More furious feels the blast. When Oddune thus : 

* From the high battlements we could behold 215 
' The work of death preparing, and the hour 
' Approaching fast, when every Saxon man 
'•Must prove his sword and heart. For ten long days 
' This sight we saw, and as the morning dawn'd, 
' Upon the next, they came ! .. We saw them come 
' Prepared for storm and slaughter.— 

* Soon beneath 

* There stood a mighty host, who with such yells 

* Fill'd the surrounding air, that, for awhile, 

* We only heard, one sense predominant. 
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r And now they rais'd the ladder, and began 225. 

c To mount the walls ! I need not tell, oh King ! *' 
' How we received them. Never saw I yet 
' The Saxon sword so busy, or their shields 

* Staying so many darts. We stood like men. 

' Upon that morn, tho* not unmindful, I, 230 

* Fought with less ardor, to myself it seem'd, 

' Than* each man who around thee listens, still, 
' So dreadful was their valour !' Every eye, 
Admiriug view'd the Chief, whilst the King cried, 
€ The coward never owns his cowardice ; 235 

* Oddune, I know thee well ! Speak on !' He spake. 

c Hard was the contest, but at length we saw 

* The danish sword rise heavily, whilst heaps 

* Writhing o'er heaps, beneath the ramparts lay -, 
And all that yet ascended, came to know 24(1 
« What 'twfcs to die. — 

* The contest now was o'er, 
' We view'd the Danes, back to their camp retire, 
' Discomfited, calling most vehement 

* On Gods, but not the Living God ! Our hearts 

' Felt as they ought to feel. Now, all around, 245 
' We view'd our havoc. Underneath the walls 
' Lay heap'd unnumber'd victims ! never yet 
' Saw I the look of death so terrible ! 
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' Whilst marking thus the spoil, a Dane drew near, 
' To ask the dead and dying ; to refuse, 250 

' I had not learn' d of thee. 

' From the first day, 

* Silent, there stood upon the loftiest tower 

' Of Kenwith, one, to mark if friendly force 

€ Drew nigh to succour 3 for we yet had hopes, 

« Fond, but unwise, and not to be essay 'd 255 

9 By reason, that thou yet would'st shew thyself 

€ From unlook'd quarter : so the patient man, 

< Gazed, and unceasing gazed. 

' Now anxious thoughts 

* Came on us, for the messenger, whose way 

' Dangers beset 3 and each man felt, yet feared 260 

< To tell his feelings. When the night drew near, 
e As planning in our hall, to our surprise, 

' Before us stood a stranger, one by thee 

r Sent to declare of succour. When we heard 

r Thy welfare, and that soon the Saxon sword 265 

' Would fly to aid us, rapture were a word 

' Too weak to tell our joy. The Herald now 

4 Declared what he had heard, when 'neath the walls 

9 Trembling he crouch'd. We thank'd him, and, again, 

* Bade him seek thee.— 270 

s Now of our food was left 
4 One day's provision only ! Whilst despair 
' Almost o'ercame me, suddenly I felt 
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* A power, an animating spirit, cheer, 

' Most unaccountably, my heart ; I cried, 

' To all, what oft I heard thee say, € The brave 275 

' Shine most in danger. When the thunders sound, 

' And little minds exclaim, One moment more 

' And death will visit us, the brave stand firm, 

' And, tho* alive to danger, dictate calm 

' What best may serve them.* Such, let us be found J 

* Alfred this sword presented me, and said, 
' I need not name thy duty,* and by Heaven 

' He needed not, I knew it. Hear me, friends! 

' One day's provision only now remains ! 

' Two paths present themselves ! Within these walls, 

* T' encounter famine, or, made desperate, 

€ Pass through yon gates at midnight, and, if doom'd 

To meet our foes, fight manfully, inspired 

f By all we hope to gain, or fear to lose. 

' Each answer'd, ( Let us dare the sudden flight.* 290 

' This was our resolution !— 

' When eve came, 
c From the high battlements we saw the sun 
' Go down resplendent, and, anon, no ray 
' Shone through the sky. Now, where the danish 
camp 

* Spread wide, we mark*d unusual fires, and thought 

* Of victims immolated to their gods— 

' Such was the light in Heaven. We told our host, 
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* Twelve hundred men, and, having left in view 

* The Saxon Standard, through the gates we pass'd ! 

' 'Twas darkness all ! The hollow wind flew by, ' 
' And each could hear it rise and die away— 

* So perfect was the silence. 

* From the gate 

* We sudden turn'd, to keep the fatal spot 

* Most distant, where, with fires and shouts, the Danes 

* Held their mad orgies. Onward then we march'd, 
' Still as the night, unceasing. One long day, 

* Rapid, we urg'd our course, and, on the next, 

* We met a chilling sight ! A sight which some 
« Might little heed, yet, such as thou wilt hear 

* With human feelings : we beheld the man, 310 
' Whom, on a former day, we sent to thee 

' To tell our state, stretch'd, mangled on the earth ! 

* The D.u es had slain him. 

' Pardon me, oh King ! 
4 If I recount his worth, for he was one-— 

* Too good to be pass'd by;— 

' I knew him well ! 
' Beside my casfle stood his cot, the seat 
' Of many comforts, and, tho* poor and low, 
' He loved it and was cheerful. When the storm, 
€ The accustom'd Chase forbade, I loved to stray 
' To this low cottage, where I learn'd that man 320 
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' Required not wealth to taste of happiness. 
' The mother at her spinning-wheel was there, 
' And round, her elder children, who, like her, 

* Earn'd well their bread. And ever, as the Eve, 

' With lengthening shadows, slowly gather'd round, 
' The Sire, returning from his distant toil, 
' Beheld his child, that, to th* accustomed stile, 
' Totter'd to meet his Father ; who, with joy, 

* Which Parents best can tell, hastening his speed, 

* With outstretched arms, his rosy Boy embraced, 330 
' And bore him to his lowly dwelling near \ 

' Where, as he entered, the fond smile arose, 

' Spontaneous on each brow. Then would he taste 

' The frugal meal, or, holding on each knee 

' A prattling infant, toy awhile, or telly 335 

' Some simple tale, that made their little eyes 

' Look up in childhood's wonderment. 

'When, late, 
' I, at thy bidding, reached the west, to rouse 
' Courage in all who loved the Saxon weal, 
' I sought him first. Twas as the night advanced j 
' I saw him with his family, but not 
' Cheerful, as heretofore \ a sullen gloom 
' Lower'd o'er his brow, for many a man went by, 
' And told of thy disasters, and, the Danes 
' That on our country prey'd- -spreading around, 
' Ruin and death.-— " 
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' He had not left his cot 

* Full many a day, for whe^i he look'd, and saw 
1 His helpless children, and a wife so dear, 

' He grasp' d his father's sword, and at the door 

' Stood, fearless, to resist what foe or foes 350 

r Might dare invade it. When he view'd me near, 

' I yet behold him 5 rushing out, he cried, 

c My master ! is it thou ? And art thou yet 

c Spared in this dying hour ?' I should have spoken, 

* But, creeping round my knees his children came 

' To welcome me \ whilst from his mother's breast 
' One toward me bent ; I saw his infant smiles, 
' And half forgot my sorrows. But enough ! 
' I thus addressed the Sire-— Ken red his name : 

' To raise the country hither am I come, 3(50 

' Sent by our Monarch j we must one and all 
4 Make the last effort. Looking firm, he said, 
s Here are my wife and children ! need I say 

* How dear they are > thou knowest it ! yet these, 

' I can forsake to aid the best of Kings, 365 

' And serve my country ! Me the solemn voice 

* Of duty calls, I hear it and obey.— 

* Till death I -never shall forget the scene, 

' When from his door we went. The mother came, 

* Who silent stood before, and, weeping, cried, 370 

* Husband, may God preserve thee !' Saying this 
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' She back retired. The children now drew near, 
' And one, a blooming girl, thus spake to me ; 
' From harm preserve my Father f Noble Chief ! 

* We have no other friend.' She thought my Power, 
' Next to omnipotent. Ill-fated Maid ! « 

< If living, thou hast sorrow yet in store. 

' We left the cottage. ' Never braver man 

' Join'd in thy service. Through the country round, 

* He journey'd, calling forth all arms, to aid 5 380 
r And soon a valiant host, to serve their King, 

* Came crowding near. I told thee how we fled 

* To Kenwith, and on that important hour, 

* When needing some stout heart, I thought of him, 
' And sent him as a man, wary, yet bold, 385 
' To find thee, and declare our state. And here,. 

€ Lay his sad corse ! I could have died myself, 

* Nor suffer'd half, what I endur'd for him.— 

* We gave him sepulture ! 

' Now where to turn 

* We knew not, till, in looking round, we saw 39O 
( A lonely damsel, journeying with her load 

( Of fruits and cates 3 of whom we ask'd for thee. 
( Timid she answer'd, e To the King's resort 
' I now am hastening with this load. The way 
' Glad, will I shew ! Conducted by the maid, 3Q5 

* We reach'd this castle, and, with unfeign'd joy, 
' Once more behold our King!' 
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Alfbed exclaira'd, 

' Subjects, tii rice welt ome after toils like jours.' 

When, turning to the Stranger Chief, he said, 

' Good Odduke, this most piteous tale of thine 400 

' Afflicts me, and so hangs upon my mind, . 

' That I could half have wish'd, I had not heard — 

' What do I say ? Should ever King regret 

' The tale of misery ? — a moment shun 

6 To learn his subjects* wrongs, and, not to hear, 405 

' Fancy they are not felt ? This luxury, 

' I know it not ! My ear shall hear them all ! 

' This heart commiserate, and, if I live, 

' This hand relieve ! Such are the duties great 

' I recognize, and such the King will feel 

' Who knows his duties. ' I will well retain 410 

' All thou hast said, and, if the hour of peace 

' Should come, convince that wretched family— 

' Nay all the wretched, that in Britain's King 

' There dwells a heart which never yet disdain' d 

' The tale of sorrow. Now prepare for deeds 415 

' Of warfare, for the Danes to madness roused 

* Will soon approach us.' 

Each his Monarch heard. 
And forth retired, saveOoDUNE, whom the King 
Detain'd, Alswitha's sufferings to rehearse. 

END OF BOOK XI. 



ALFRED. BOOK XII. 

SCEXE-THE DANISH CAMP, BEFORE KENWIfH CASTLE. 



ARGUMENT. 

Tkt Danes attack Kenwith Castle ; find the Saxons fled ; Ivor 
arrives ; Death of Ella ; intelligence brought of the destruction of 
the Fleet; Quarrel of Hubba and Guthrum. 



JNOW is the hour arrived !' Hubba exclaim'd— 
Gazing on Kenwith' s towers. ' Soon shall yon flag, 
' That th ig. e xalts its head, waving in scorn, 

man in that devoted pile 
jDn earth lie prostrate.* Turning to his troops, 5 
r rathful he cried, ' When on the battlements 

* You see this sword, triumphant, spreading round, 

* Death and destruction, emulate your Prince ! 
1 Nor till you see him stay the work of death, 

* Warriors, stay ye ! for, by the immortal gods ! 10 
' I swear no Saxon shall survive this day/ 

When Guthrum rais'd his voice, but, as he spake, 
' Hubba, impatient cried, € Silence ! O man ! 

* No moment this for words ! Prepare thy Sword ! 
' We haste to triumph !' when, the Banner, near, 
Eager he seiz'd, and march'd toward Ken with' s Towers. 
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As near the walls they came, each, confident, 
Look'd for the hostile sword, yet, none appear* d ! 
And as beneath the beetling walls they stood 
And saw no Saxon, dim conjectures rose -, 20 

When Guthrum thus : ' Beware the ambuscade ! 
' This wily enemy prepares new plans 
' To thwart oar vengeance. 9 Hubba cried, r la vain ! 
' These swords shall meet him !' . 

Soon they gain'd the height ! \ 
Yet, not a man they saw. < Behold your chief !' 
Cried Hubba, as he downward leap'd, enraged, 
Grasping his battle-axe. Nor yet a foe ! 
O'er all the place he look'd, when, with surprise, 
' He saw the gates unbarr'd, and, forward, rush, 
Danes, unresisted. Then each warrior 
Oddunb had fled \ In wonder mute they^ 
Stifling their wrath, when Hubba, near, es] 
An aged Hound, \>lind, and for master lost 
Howling disconsolate. The Chieftain rais'd 
A savage shout, and, as he saw the beast, 35 

Cried, ' Yet one foe,' and with his ponderous axe, 
Shatter* d his brain. When wrathful he exclaim' d • 

r Gods ! and the Saxons gone ! these spacious walls 
' Untenanted ! The gates wide open ! thus, 
' Laughing at all our toil, and nothing here 40 

' To wreak our vengeance on ! The sacrifice, 
' On yester eve, hath play'd us as ye see 
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« Strange work. But whither are they gone ? what rout > 

' Guthkum, the horsemen! mark their steps! proclaim 

( Instant pursuit, and when your swords o'ertake, 45 

' Kill a\l ! Tho' Odin's self before them stood 

€ This sword would pierce him through, to meet the last 

'Of flying Salons.' v 

Guthrum forth prepared ; 

When in the distance, like the morning mist, 

A sight appeared, and yet the sun was up^ 50 

The sky unclouded. Each with earnestness, 

Look'd toward the spot, when Hubba cried, ' Beware ! 

• A coming army ! by my horse's mane,f 

' Alfred himself !— Nay, Warriors shout aloud ! 

r Ivar my brother comes* ! Behold him there ! 55 

' IjfiftMflP^'krwwn standard ! Danes, rejoice ! 

^^PWwlBfour hopes fulfilled, and now our swords 

1^^.', Sea, Earth and Heaven may dare ! He comes !'— 

And Ivar now before his face appear' d $ 

Who thus began : 

' Hubba ! behold around 60 

' A gallant host, panting to meet the foe, 

c And scourge the murd'rers of our Sire ! That day 

' Now fast approaches ! On the southern shore 

* We deem'd it well to bid our women stay, 

' They and their children, till we met with thee : 65 
' Soon shall they join us. What the news since last 

• Britain beheld me ?* 

t An usual oatb with the Daues. 
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Hubba thus replied : 

* On every side the dastard Saxons flee ! ' 

' This Isle is oars ! nor doth one foe remain 

^^ « 

' To brave our onset. Now the fight is o*er. JO 

* Thou comest here to revel on rich spoils, 

* Not to contend with enemies, whose force 

€ Deserves thy valour. I have done the deed ! 

* The merit mine !' 

Ivar transported cried, 
' Thanks to the gods we worship ! Thanks to him, /5 
' First of the. heavenly throngs who from his halls 
' Descends when dangers threaten, and amid 
' Our army stands. But let us know thy deeds ! 
' What hast thou done ? And where the Saxon King*— 
' Alfred, that stubborn foe ?' When HuB^JAp^ 

€ Our native mountains, or finmarklan plains, 

* Never such valour witness'd, as this land. 

' The feats of former wars, a semblance faint 

' Of these my deeds and Guthrum's ! We have gone 

r Throughout the Isle, scattering around us death, 85 

' And made our hearts so conversant with blood 

' And fatal resolutions, that, till now, l 

€ I never rightly priz'd, perils and strife. 

c Now is this land our own ! the toil is o'er ! 

' And when the spoil is gathered, we are free go 

' To form new plans, and subjugate new climes. 

' Now is our father's death aveng'd ! This Isle, 
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' Curs'd with his blood, shall long the day bewail 
* That saw him perish. Dost thou, Ivar ! ask, 
c Where Alfred is ? would I could say, in death ! 
f Where is the fox when the sun shines on high ? 

( Did I not name our father's death avenged ? - 
€ Ivar ! not yet. I have a Captive here, 
' Whom to behold, will make thy very heart 
r Labour with ecstasy. Ella is mine !— 100 

' The base Northumbrian King ! That man is here, 
« Who slew our father !' 

' Dost thou mock me ? Say !* 
Ivar exclaim'd. ' Ella ! the Saxon King ! 
' How came he thine ? Lend me thy thunders, Thor ! 
( Thy lightnings lend me ! and inspire my heart 105 
' To find some curse, tenfold more horrible 
' Than man hath yet endured ! Now, Hubba, name, 
( Whence came the Captive ? Hubba thus replied : 

' Hear the glad tale ! When to thy native shore 
' I saw thee sail, to rouse our countrymen 1 10 

c Against this Isle j northward I sped, to seek 

* The man whom Danes most hate. Soon I beheld, 

* Ogbert 5 the fight began !* Before our swords 

* He fell and all his host. Next Ella came, 115 
' Proud on his prancing steed, of victory sure, 

* O^ert, or Osbert one of the two kings of Northumberland, 
whom Hubba defeated before he attacked Ella. - 
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' And counting o'er his slaughter' d enemies : 

' Such was his confidence. I turn'd and cried, 

' Behold the murderer of your King ! This day 120 

* We will perform a deed, of which the Scald, 
' Hereafter, shall delight to sing, and tell, 

' How Hubba, in his greatness, met the man 
c Who slew his father > what he there performed, 
' Whilst vengeance flapther wings ; what spoil was won, 
' What banquets to the hungry wolves were given, 
' When calling on our gods, Odin and Thor, 

* This fight began.'— 

* Long and severe the strife ! 
' Till, by our arms o'erpower'd, the Saxons fled ! 
' Death followed them ! Our very swords were hot 

* With that day's slaughter ! Ella was my prey ! 
' With this strong arm I beat him to the ground ! 
' I rais'd him up ! This sword defended him— 

* To crown the day of fury when we met ! 

' Now thou art here, now shall our wrath be shewn. 
' Bring forth the captive Ella ! 

Ivar cried, 
' Thou worthy son of an exalted sire, . 
' Thou art my brother ! Now a flood of wrath 

* We both will pour o'er Ella, he shajl feel 

* The bitterness of death, yet cease to die 140 
' Till we revenge have had— full and complete. 

' He shall be flay'd ! 

Now with his clanking chains, 
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Downcast, and pale, the wretched Ella came. 
He saw before him death, whilst the fierce Danes, 
Scoffing beheld him. When the Chieftain cried 
To those around, ' Seize the perfidious King i 

* Tear off his garb !'— 

Ella approach'd and said, 

* Hast thou no mercy?' * Mercy !' cried the Chief, 

* Where was thy mercy, when immured in earth, 

* My father lay ? How was thy pity shewn, 150 

* When, from thy dungeon, Regner sent his voice, 
' With kindled wrath, calling on us his sons 

' To think of Ella, whilst upon his heart 

f Fierce serpents prey'd ? He died, and so shalt thou ! 

€ Seize him, and bind him to yon tree ! there carve, 

* Upon his naked back, the Eagle's form, 

* Whilst we will ggze exulting.' 

To the tree 
The wretched Ella now is bound ! With joy, 
Wielding their monstrous knives, two Priests advanced, 
And from the neck, with an unshrinking hand, 
Downward, the long gash draw ; they pause awhile ; 
Then, 'neath, the shoulder, either side, extend 
The murderous weapon, and, with straining hand, 
Rend the tough skin, till, o'er each elbow wide 
The flaps are spread, and to the gazing eye 165 

The red nerve quivers ! 

Silent, his fierce pain, 
Ella had long endured, when Ivar cried, 
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c Now let him die ! Hubs a, thy lance prepare I 
' Transfix his heart !' Hubba, his lance uprais'd, 
And stepping forward, poised the weapon well, I/O 
Then, hurl'd it furious ! Through the sufferer's heart, 
It forced its way, and each of all around 
Raised the loud shout as Ella groan'd and died.f 

When Hubba thus : f One task alone remains ; 
' Alfred our greater foe, to seize and serve 1 7 5 

* Like yonder Ella, whilst the ravens round, 
' Snuffing their prey, sail slow, and croak for blood.' 

While gazing o'er the scene, Hubba exclaim' d, 
' What noise is that ? The man ! whence came he ? Say, 
r Stranger ! thy business ! When the man drew near, 
A mariner, and cried. r The day is lost ! 
€ Ruin approaches fast ! The fleet ! the fleet !' 
€ What mean st thou ?' Ivar cried. ' Mortal, declare! 
' Or, death reward thee ! ' Stay thy hand,' the man 
Said trembling, * This my tale : The fleet is lost ! 
' Burnt ! Vanished ! Not a plank where once it lay 
f Now may be seen ! , — 

Not more amazed the man 
Who meets his death- wound from some hidden cause, 

t This was the precise death which Ella suffered, from the 
ferocious and inhuman sons of Regner Lodbrog. Carving the- 
Eagle, as it was called, was a common punishment among the 
Danes. 
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Than Ivah and the Chiefs that round him throng'd. 
' Burnt! dicVst thou say ?' th' indignant warrior cried 5 
' Whence came the fire ? the Gods are on our part ! 
' And were the Saxons ? Name it not again ! 
' Nay own thyself a liar, or this sword 
' Wars with thf life ! 

The mariner replied, 
' 'Twas false ! Now stay thy hand.' Ivar exdaim'd, 

* Tell me the truth ! Play with the lion's paw, 

' But, fear thy Prince !*— € If then declare I may,* 
Answered the mariner, ( by this good sword, 
€ My words were true ! The fleet indeed is burnt ! 
' The very clouds of Heaven caught the fierce glow ! 

* Methinks I see it yet/ 

A sudden fear, 
A dark anticipation, indistinct, 
Now fiird the Danes. Their very natures changed 
To momentary languor, and so stuTd 
Their fiery wrath, that each appear'd to each, 200 
Spell -bound and half forgetful of himself.— 
So the fierce beasts, that unmolested range 
The snowy arctic (whilst amid the plains, 
Or mountains bare, they give their hideous yells, 
Breakuig the sleep of Nature, that half seems 205 
To rise from her eternal slumber, white, 
With fearful expectations and strange dreams) 
Till wand'ring through the ice, or forest dark. 
Sudden they meet the pitfal, and, for once, 
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Forget their brumal appetites, and crouch 210 

Peaceful beside same brother of die wood. 

Cried Ivab% -whilst bis labouring breath beared bard, 

* Where are the women ? Say, arc they too burnt r* 
' All ! All ! the man replied. — ' Yeagcanae afresh '! 
Exclaim'd the Chieftain. ' Seize tout swords ! Prepare 
' For fiery wrath, and hate uoqamchahlc V 
Through all the danish ranks one sound was heard— 
'Blood! Blood! whilst Hubs*, tnrn'd— fcaming 

with ire, 
And burTd at Ella's corse another lance. 

Rous'd from the transient silence, Hubba cried, 220 

' Rejoice, oh brother ! this is as the brave 

* Might truly wish ! What led our footsteps here ? 
' Not to defend a fleet, but, conquer crowns ! 

' And we will conquer ! will did I declare ? • 

' Conquer d we have ! our vanquished enemies, 225 

* lice ever, whilst their boasted King, grown wise, 
' Unfriended, hides himself 'mid caves and rocks.* 

Ivar replied, ' I do not like this news ; 
' And what thou say'st of crowns and victories 
' Comes coldly to mine ear. Yet, we are Danes ; 
4 And obstacles may meet but cannot fear.* 
' 1 tell thee,* Hubba cried, € This isle is ours, — 
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' Conquer'd, no foe remains, and Alfred's self 
' Quick ruin shall overtake ! I augur well 
' This deed is his.' a 

Now to the tower racy pass, 235 
When Hubba thus : ' Guthrum ! what thoughts are 
The Chieftan answered. (thine V 

' Light as are the winds, 
' I heed these tidings, yet, in human ways 

* Strange accidents turn out, and, wide the bounds 

' Of possibility. This wasted fleet 240 

' Might some time hence have serv'd our cause ! Oh no ! 
' I wrong'd my better sense :— all aid is vain 
' But that which centers in ourselves— in Danes ! 
' The blow falls heaviest which despair brings down ! 

r Rash ! false adviser ! didst thou say despair ? 245 

* What word is that ? We know it not/ exclaim'd 
Hubba, enraged. ' Shall we whose mailed hearts 
€ Fear never enter'd, for a moment name— - 

* The thing despair V 

Guthrum indignant cried, 
' How speak'st thou, Chief! I, Hubba ! of despair, 
' Talk, and indulge weak fears for thee and me ! 
r Young Prince, thou know'st me not ! Did I thus feel, 
' When, with thy father Regnkr, I pursued 

* The fierce Biarmian ? Never did I fear 

' Serpent or giant, or the evil hour 255 

* When coward's quake ! I fear not even thee ! 
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c Thy sword !* cried Hubba, * Now be death thy fate, 

* Or mine !* Him Guthrum answer' d not, bat forth, 
Dared to t^fight, and as they forward rush'd, 

Ivar exclaim'd, ' Spirits of Hell, avaimt ! 26O 

* What means this strife? Oh Danes; restrain your wrath! 
' I grieve for this your rashness ! where is now, 

' Hubba ! thy wisdom ? Guthrum ! thy controul ?' 
Each warrior, still, remain '-d ; their massy shields, 
Rais'd, and then* swords suspended in the air. 265 
When Ivar thus spake on.— 

* Guthrum, forbear ! 
' Check thy mad ire ! Raise not, vindictive, thus, 
' Thy sword to slaughter, when before thee stands 
' Denmark's proud prince ! And,HuBBA, stay thy sword! 
' Think who before thee stands ! Thy father's friend \ 
' The guardian of our fortunes, and the man 
' WhomREGNER thought of, at his death, and cried, 
' He shall avenge my fall !' and true he spake, 
( He has avenged it ! View him as he is, 
( Rash, yet endued with truth, and Heaven's best gifts, 
' Fidelity and courage.' 

Guth rum's sword, 
Dropp'd, and he cried, € The conflict now is o'er ! 
' Hubba, thy hand ! We know ourselves too well> 
' Courage to doubt, for thou art brave, and I, 
' I trust, not less so. Let us save our wrath— 
f The Foe demands it ! — 
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Hubba sheath'd his sword, 
And with a vacant smile, that seera'd to hide 285 
Some lurking purpose, answer'd, ' Be it so ! 
' They do indeed demand it, but, to find, 
r There is the stratagem ! They flee our shades, 
' And by their secret and night- brooding plans 
' Make all our threat' n'mgs vain.' Hubba again, 
After a moment's pause. — 

( This recent loss 
* We need not heed, but, that it seems to shew, 
' Our foes, tho' weak, unconquer'd, and resolved 
' To work in darkness. Danes can never fear ! 
' But, to my mind, tho* of success secure, 295 

€ One deed seems needful ! • we must deprecate 
€ Heaven's anger, and a victim's blood must flow ! 
f For tho' this ill be small, and we may stand 
« Firm in our native strength, yet 'tis a thing 
' Not lightly to be thought of, thus to lose 300 

' The noblest Navy Denmark ever sent 
( To gain new conquests. Speak I not the truth, 
' Ivah, our brother ?* 

Ivar said, ' Thou dost ! 
' Some blood must flow ! and that of human kind -, 
' Gods will receive none else, but, whose, this hour 
* Need not determine. I would further speak. 
' Ere we begin the fight, and through th« land 
' Seek Alfred, that devoted man, whose death, 
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* Fate has recorded ; nine succeeding days* 
' Will we oar vows and prayers, make to the Gods 
' For our success. Then for the hour of wrath !' 
When, turning, thus :— 

r Guthrum ! 'tis meet to tfend 
' Some trusty spies, to learn how now we stand, 
' And where our enemies, what force they have ; 
' That when the hours of merriment are o'er 315 

r Each Dane may rise to vengeance.' Guthrum heard, 
And forth withdrew. 

The sounds his footsteps made 
Might yet be heard, when Hubba thus began : 
' Death on that Dane ! approaching torments seize 
« Sudden his carcass ! May the Birds of Hell 320 
* Gorge on his heart ! He rais'd his sword 'gainst mine ! 
' Yes, Ivar ! thou did'st see the sight ! thine eye 
' Witness'd thy brother's shame ! and Hubba lives, 
' Injured, yet unrevenged ! Why did my arm— 

• The Danes were particularly fond of the number nine. Thut 
Heimdal was the son of nine virgins. The ring which Hermod 
bore tlirough the flames of Hela, had the wonderful power given 
it by Odin of producing every ninth night, eight similar rings. 
The government of Hela consisted of nine worlds. . Thor, in ins 
contest with the great serpent of Midgard, recoils back nine steps. 
There are nine great rivers in hell j and Hermodein his journey 
to hell, in search of Balder, travelled for nine days and nine 
nights, through deep and dark valleys, before he arrived at the 
abode of Hela. Every ninth month the Danes renewed their 
sacrificing, which lasted nine &ajs* at vrtddi time nine living vic- 
tims were offered. 
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' Spare him ? Beneath my feet, why lay he not 325 
f Mantled in gore ? Nor yet too late the deed ! 

* Ivar ! thou seest my sword ; but, if again 

' This hand should shew it thee, and not o'erspread 

* With Guthrum's blood, then may I never meet 
' My murdcr'd father !' 

Having said, he rush'd 330 
Full to the door, but Ivar, following swift, 
Seized him, and cried, ' Withhold the fatal deed ! 

* Stay thy rash hand ! Surrounded as thou art 

* By death and dangers, would'st thou raise thy sword 
' 'Gainst Guthrum ?— That old Chief, whose name 

' Denmark shall long remember ?' 

* When I cease,* 
Cried Hubba, ' to forget this hour, so deep 
' Inscribed with wrongs and shame unspeakable, 

* May I forget myself! Thou saw'st his sword ! 

* And yet he lives ! Denmark's triumphant Prince 
' Stood and beheld a mortal raise his arm, 

€ Yet slew him not ! But, brief the wrong. Away ! 
« Tempt not my wrath ! Withhold thy iron grasp 
' And give me passage, or, before this sword, 

* E'en tfou shalt fall ! He dared my wrath ! Stand by! 
r Parley anon !' 

' E'en now 1 .' — cried Ivar, Stop ! 
' Thou shalt not pass ! but, hear me ! Stay thine ire, 
' And listen, for before thee stands a pit, 
' Thou little know'st how dee^ \ K\^ w \a*^ 
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' Surrounded by the Saxons ? Would* st thou now — 
' At uich an hoar, look to thyself alone, ^^-ac^- 

' And not remember, that, on hostile soil §3r\t^ -&\ 
' We sojourn, whilst an enemy around 

* Longs for our discord— -waiting to devour v " ^-sr'-.^ 
' Beth thee and me ? Be wise, and know thyself ! 
'And if thou most, with blood, wipe out this stain, 

* Fancied not real, — stay till you arrive 

' In Denmark, and like fighting men of old 
' There end your broils.' 

Hubba replied, c Tis well ! 
4 Thy words are just ! I now with thee will join, 

* First to subdue the Saxons,— lay them low, 

' Both Prince and Subject, then disclose the thoughts — 
' The purpose, that lies here. The grand account 

* Shall be in after times. When Guthrum thinks 

' All, in oblivion, then will I exclaim 365 

' War ! War ! eternal ! Yet may I display 

* Something of that deep vengeance, even now, 

' That swells my heart. — He hath a Saxon Slave — 
' A female Captive, fair as Gimer's child ! — 

* Talk'd we not, Ivar ! of some sacrifice 370 

* T' apprase the Gods ? — But, duty calls us hence ! 
4 Hereafter we will speak more confident.* 
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